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Carloads in Stock 


HAZEL ATLAS GLASS PACKAGES 
Glass Pails—20 oz., 2% Ilb., 
Square Pantry Jars—20 0z., 
Modernistic Jars—8 oz., 
Bee Hive Jars—8 o0z., 


5 |b. 

44 oz. 
16 oz., 32 
16 oz., 32 oz. 


OZ. 


CONTINENTAL TIN PACKAGES— 
5 Gal. Square Cans—bulk or cased. 
5 and 10 lb. Friction Top Pails. 


COMB HONEY PACKAGES— 
Window and Regular Cartons. 
Plain and Decorated Cellophane. 
Wood and Corrugated Cases. 





For the best service order from 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 























True as WL * 


Label " HONEY « 
Characters ewe ES OR. 


@ Designs that Compel Attention 
@ Colors that Blend and Please 
@ Wording that Makes a Sale 





Our Labels meet these require- 
ments at very reasonable prices 








Send for samples. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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RED STICK 
APIARIES & CO. 


e Packages-Nuclei-Queens 


20 YEARS COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDERS 
OLDEST COMBLESS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS IN 
LOUISIANA 


italian Bees and Queens 


Also Queens from Stock Bred for Resistance 


PRICES AFTER JUNE 15TH 


Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 
1- 24 $ .60 $2.25 $2.90 
25-100 55 2.10 2.70 


Packages F. O. B. Shipping Point; Queens Postpaid 
Payable in U. S. Funds 

clipped or by Air Mail, 
The Best. 


Queens 
Quality 


no extra cost. One 


Buy package bees and queens bred from the A. F. B. 


free Louisiana state. 


Buy Louisiana Italian package bees and queens for 
larger honey and wax production for United States war 
needs. 


MARKET PRICES LARGE APIARIES 
RESPONSIBILITY 


RED STICK APIARIES & CO. 


P. O. BELLE ALLIANCE, LOUISIANA 
WESTERN UNION: DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 

















Py POO YON ALAS 


= Order Your Supply Now 
EY of the 
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iB Most Famous 


-LOTZ SECTIONS 


We can still fill your Section Orders promptly. 
Ry Do not Delay—Order Now! 


i= With the 
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ever increasing demand for comb 


hase not produce more, and increase your 


> yrofit 
Ee } 


Write for your catalog 

ES * 

— August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Save MONEY and INCREASE CROPS With 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation 


COSTS ___ Remember poor combs are expensive. Do not build poor combs, 

then replace them time and again. Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foun- 
dation is an investment. It insures your combs against replacement. They last for 
years. They cost the least. Combs that stretch, sag, buckle or produce drones are 
expensive. Long after less sturdy combs from cheaper materials are gone, the 
everlasting combs from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation will still be doing their 
part to reduce the cost of honey production. They become almost permanent 
equipment. 

















CROPS — The fastest laying queen will not give you maximum production 


from poor combs, Get the best queen you can. Give her a set of 
fine all-worker combs from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation and watch your supers 
fill. They will give you pound after pound of honey-gathering bees and load after 
load of honey to extract year by year. You get more worker cells per sheet, more 
comb space in the hive, less congestion in the brood nest, less swarming, stronger 
colonies, bigger crops. Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation makes the small hive big 
and the big hive bigger. 


SAVE FROM THE START. USE DADANT’S CRIMP-WIRED FOUNDATION 


DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Illinois 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS FOUNDATIONS—CRIMP-WIRED, PLAIN, SURPLUS 
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This slogan tells the 
story. 









The steel hooks at the 
top of the crimped wires 
hold your combs solidly 
in place. 
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One of the best ways to insure a crop of honey 
is to see that each colony has a good queen, suf- 
ficient honey and pollen before the honeyflow, 


and then be sure to put on enough supers. 


PRICES ON MATED QUEENS —s $ .60 cach 
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ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS 25- 99 SS each 
All Q Sich tn we Cc ie te 100-499 -50 each 
“<< ney Air Mail vo oe Tested Queens Twice the Price of Mated 
Clipped at No Extra Cost Payable in U. S. Funds 
THE STOVER APIARIES : Mayhew, Mi 
R : Mayhew, Miss. 
. Cer — 

















PROGENY-TEST QUEENS j-'resistance 


Good stock with a scientific breeding background is what we offer. 
Get your colonies requeened for better results during 1943. 


Prices: Queens . . 1-25, 60c; 25-100, 55c; 100 or more, 50c 


Add 10c per queen for stock bred for resistance. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY : DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 













































When You Want 
quaity, «tow cost DARK THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
Look For This Sign 
a 


QUEENS o0c EACH 


"KELLEY—“The Bee Man” SHIPPED DAILY FROM PADUCAH —— 
THe WALTER T. KELLEY CO. - - Paducah, Kentucky 


JUST ACROSS THE RIVER FROM ILLINOIS 


Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. 8. Pat. Off. 




















Dadant’s Surplus Foundation AStandard of Perfection 


This foundation gives each section a delicate center that blends per- SOLD BY ALL LEWIS-DADANT DEALERS ~ 
fecthy with every bite. Remember, a well pleased customer is an asset. Dadant & Sons :: Hamilton, Ill. 











Advertise in the American Bee Journal 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


ALL OUT 


By L. R. STEWART 


For the second time in the life of many of us 
we are witnessing a world gone haywire; a mad 
world with all its bloodshed, and sorrows, and de- 
struction and sacrifices. No one knows what the 
future holds. Never before have the American 
people been so completely regimented nor so 
thoroughly organized. As their part of the all- 
out program beekeepers have been asked to pro- 
duce honey and wax as never before. A sharp 
increase in price has made this a pleasant task. 
For we have seen honey begging a market at 5 
cents one day and a few days later no honey in 
sight for as much as 22 cents. This increase in 
price has given a new life to beekeeping; it will 
mean much expansion as well as thousands of be- 
ginners. 

The big question is, how far shall we go? All 
the way, of course, but we must go the right way. 
World War I should have taught us a lesson, but 
we are so forgetful. We experienced an enormous 
expansion with a heavy overhead and when the 
fight was over we saw honey tumble from some 35 
cents per pound to 3 and 4 cents, which meant 
ruin to many. We should not let this happen 
again and if the Government pegs the price of 
honey as it has wax it probably won't happen. So 
what shall we do? Produce all the honey and 
wax possible! This doesn’t mean we should neces- 
sarily increase our equipment; rather we should 
be very cautious about any expansion. Don’t try 
to make a “killing’’ or you may be the subject of 
your execution. But the honey production of the 
U. S. can be doubled with the equipment now in 
use. However, to do so, we will have to keep 
bees a little different than we did for 5 cent honey. 

In the first place we will have to make each and 
every colony a maximum producer. This will 
mean the abandonment of the idea of the yard as 
a unit in favor of the colony unit. There must be 
no slackers; shortage of help and supplies and 
their high cost will make this imperative. We may 
not even have tires to get to the outyards. To get 
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this top colony production we must have good 
queens and plenty of them; no guess work here. 
If your stock is satisfactory, queens reared from 
your best producers are the best you can get and 
with 50 colonies or more should also 
yard. Your combs must be the 
best—all worker brood drawn from full sheets 
of foundation, tolerated ; 
burn on sight. There is nothing in beekeeping 
that will eat into your profits so rapidly and so 
surely as Don’t experiment in this 
use tried and proved methods. Let 
the Government do the experimenting; they love 
it. Honey probably will not go higher than 10 
or 12 cents; it will be a good thing if it doesn’t. 
If we are conservative and make the greatest use 
of the equipment we have we will not only make 


everyone 
have a queen 


Disease must not be 


disease. 
emergency; 


more profit at this time but we will also be more 
able to adjust ourselves to the lean days to come. 

The “duration” will present many problems. 
The first one will be the many who are starting 
with bees with no previous experience. Are we 
going to help them start right? By all means 
we should, or they will be a menace to us. As 
soon as sugar is available again and the price 
of honey drops, many of them will neglect if not 
entirely abandon their bees and it may behoove 
us to take them over even though we are over- 
Then there is the 
problem of the outsider or speculator who has 
jumped in and gobbled up all the available honey 
at prices the legitimate packer would not pay 
until too late. 


loaded on a falling market. 


As usual there are two sides to 
this problem but it seems to US the packer had 
his chance for some ten years now and let it get 
away. We have always believed he could have 
paid a living price for honey as easily as he paid 
3, 4 and 5 cents. The packer will claim he was 
forced to the low prices by the producer retailing 
his honey at the same price he offered it whole- 


sale and this was true in many cases; and the bee- 
keeper will claim he was forced into the selling 
(Please turn to page 309) 
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What is Patriotism? 


IN containers may be difficult to secure to handle the whole 1942 honey 





crop. Since these contain strategic materials, if the material is needed 
for more urgent war use, the latter will have to come first. Glass will have to 
play a larger part in marketing the 1942 crop than ever before. Cartons will 
be more difficult to secure as time goes on. Certainly we believe honey pro- 
ducers are patriotic and will put up with shortages and devise schemes to han- 





dle their crop. We may get back to the days of local sales where the buyer 
brings his own container to be filled with honey. 


Have you considered that sections are their own container? 


It is urgently recommended that every producer consider 
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the production of section comb honey for at least a part of 
his local sales in 1942. The fact we have section honey 
boxes to sell makes this recommendation no less patriotic. 
You may not even use Lewis sections, but we still recom- ( 


mend you produce some section honey for local sales this 





year. All of us want to see this war won, and anything r 
any of us can do to help is PATRIOTISM. Anything you ; 
can do to avoid having to buy more metal containers this 
year than in 1941 will be definitely helping to win this 


war. Use as much glass as you can for local sales of ex- ; 








tracted honey. Produce some section honey, too. 





Buy U. S. Defense Bonds or Stamps. WIN the WAR | 
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HONESTLY MADE HONESTLY SOLD HONESTLY PRICED . 
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$25.00 WAR BOND FOR A 


The Army, Navy, Air Force, and Maritime Commission need 
beeswax, millions of pounds of it. It will be used as a protective 
coating on ammunition, airplanes, shoes, skis and many other 
articles; for pharmaceuticals and medicines; in chemical warfare. 





There are hundreds of war uses. Producing more beeswax— 
saving more beeswax—is a patriotic effort. It is part of the 
campaign for VICTORY! To stimulate the effort we want a 


slogan, which may be used from month to month in the American 
Bee Journal and in various pieces of printed matter, letters, 
posters and appeals which will go to beekeepers constantly to 
stimulate the effort to insure sufhicient beeswax. 

Many slogans have been coming into our office. We are pleased 
with the response we have had. BUT, WE WANT MORE OF 
THEM. Something that has the snap and descriptive meaning of, 
“Say It with Flowers” or “It Hasn't Scratched Yet.” Something 
equally effective is needed to arouse ourselyes—to make us conscious of beeswax’s part in war, in 





industry, and for our own use—something that will blast away any doubt about the situation. 

Come on you slogan makers! Give out a slogan! This contest continues until July 15th. Try 
your hand. The final judges will pick the winnerto whom will go a $25.00 WAR BOND and 
whose slogan will be used for the duration of the war. You are really doing something in the war 
effort when you tackle this contest. Get that slogan in the mail by JULY 15th. 
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PRODUCING MORE BEESWAX-- 
SAVING MORE BEESWAX 


March. In the 
insurance increased from 212% in 
March to 742% and then on June Ist 
advanced to 10%. Many efforts have 
been made by New York importers to 
persuade the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to them to add the 


for some time to come. This 
means that the Army and Navy need 
beeswax. Their needs must come first. 
United States Industries need bees- 
wax. It is up to United States bee- 
keepers to produce more beeswax, It 


HE beeswax situation continues to meantime war risk serious 

remain as critical as ever. In last 
month’s issue we pointed out that the 
Army-Navy requirements were esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 pounds annually 
and that for medicines and _ phar- 








maceuticals for the Army and Navy 
an additional 1,000,000 pounds of 
beeswax would probably be required. 
Also contributing to the seriousness 
of the situation is the foreign bees- 
wax market. We pointed out that 
African beeswax probably would not 
come to this country due to arrange- 
ments between government officials 
and the British Purchasing Office; 
that Brazilian beeswax was not com- 
ing to this country at the present 
time. All this resulted in the state- 
ment that it was probable that there 
is going to be only half the beeswax 
available to industry that there 
formerly was. 

As for the foreign market, very 
little activity has been reported and 
imports in the last 30 days have been 
practically nil. Importers have been 
nettled by the ruling of the Office of 
Price Administration which set the 
ceiling, at which they could resell 
beeswax, at the highest figure for 
which they sold during the month of 


Jury, 1942 


permit 
much higher war risk to their selling 
OPA so far has said, “No.” 
Furthermore, there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to land goods in south- 
ern seaports which meant extra costs 
in form of freight rates to New York. 
On June 2, the War Production Board 
issued an amendment to its General 
Imports Order M-63. Importers of 
beeswax must now apply for per- 
mission to bring beeswax to this 
country and existing contracts which 
they had were automatically canceled 
if shipments were not already afloat. 
According to recent issues of the Oil, 
Paint, and Drug Reporter, the result 
is that “Some importers have stopped 
buying in Brazil; that there will be 
very little buying in primary markets 
for some time, and, unless some dis- 
position is made of the matter unde 
contention, it is doubtful if there will 
be much.” 

Thus, it appears that the beeswax 
situation will continue to remain 


costs. 


is up to the United States beekeepers 
to save every scrap of beeswax pro- 
duced by bees. 

We would again like to stress that 
the production of beeswax can only 
come secondary to the production of 
honey; that the production of bees- 
wax by itself cannot be considered a 
profitable undertaking under normal 
Beekeepers can increase 
the amount of honey they produce 
and consequently the amount of bees- 
wax they produce by increasing the 
number of colonies which they oper- 
This has already happened to a 
limited extent but this is not going to 
be possible to any great extent due 
to the fact that the season is well ad- 
vanced and due to limitations placed 
upon bee supply companies by the 


conditions. 


ate. 


War Production Board. 

3y producing more beeswax we re- 
fer, therefore, to beekeeping practices 
and not to increasing the number of 
colonies. 

One important and easy means of 
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producing more beeswax is through 
the use of one less comb in supers. 
This will result in a fatter comb, 
easier to uncap, and a greater yield 
of capping wax. Some beekeepers 
use two less combs in their supers 
but, if any less number than this are 
used, brace and bridge combs will be 
built by the bees to too great an ex- 
tent. In uncapping these fat combs, 
we urge and recommend that cap- 
pings be cut as deep as possible, at 
least even with the wood. This will 
result in a yield of beeswax of around 
15 pounds per 1000 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey instead of the 10 to 12 
pounds ordinarily obtained. 

A letter from James Hambleton, 
Chief of the Bee Culture Laboratory, 
states that “the drastic culling of 
combs will, in itself, be productive. 
This should not only result in more 
beeswax but should give the bee- 
keeper more honey in that he will be 
using better combs. It would be 
interesting to know to what extent 
new combs can be drawn during a 


JUST WHO IS 
UNCLE SAM? 


Reprinted from LIBERTY Magazine 


of March 21, 1942 


UNCLE SAM wants men! 

Uncle Sam wants money! 

Uncle Sam wants this, that, and the 
other thing—those tires and cars you 
can’t get, those dollars in the pay 
envelope that won’t go into your 
own pocket, the young men from 
your block or your home who are told 
to forget the plans they’ve made and 
put on a uniform. 

Did you ever ask yourself who 
“Uncle Sam”’ is? 

He isn’t the Army, the Supply 
Board, or the Tax Collector. He isn’t 
the President or the Man in the 
Street. He is a lot of people, living 
and dead—and something that lives 
in them. 

Uncle Sam is the fellow who 
thumbed his nose at the redcoats and 
dumped a boatload of tea into Boston 
Harbor. Uncle Sam is a_ bandy- 
legged youth named Ben Franklin 
who walked into Philadelphia with the 
dogs yapping after him, and who 
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honeyflow without cutting down on 
honey production. This point is of 
sufficient interest to warrant large- 
scale trial to determine the facts. 
Better control of the wax moth and 
handier means of taking care of the 
wax in and about the apiary should 
help. Perhaps there is a place for 
more solar extractors and satisfactory 
directions for making such extractors 
might be considered.” 

Charles Reese, State Apiarist of 
Ohio, writes “‘We suggest that every 
beekeeper carry a receptacle, where- 
by they may deposit all scrapings or 
parts of burr combs that they may re- 
move in their operations. A number 
of them have already been surprised 
at the amount of these accumulations. 
Up to this time it is my observation 
that very few beekeepers’ have 
realized the amount of wax that has 
been lost through what might be 
called carelessness or thoughtlessness 
on their part. Incidentally, this 
practice will have its effect upon our 
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stayed there to establish a reputation 
as scientist and statesman which sent 
him to the court of Louis XV as 
United States ambassador. He is the 
homely boy from Illinois who wrote 
the Gettysburg Address, the puny lad 
from New York who grew up to be 
the Colonel of the Rough Riders. 

Who is Uncle Sam? He is the 
dreamer who first made a boat propel 
itself by steam, the farmer boy who 
put together the first reaper, the 
visionary who drove a pair of rails 
through Indian country into Cali- 
fornia. He is Ford and Kettering and 
the spirit of Walter Chrysler—men 
with strong hands and tough, clever 
brains, who have made Detroit a 
name to frighten little dictators. 

Uncle Sam isn’t any one man. He 
is a spirit, a will, a way of doing 
things that marks us Americans and 
our country. He is what makes us 
Americans, not just the descendants 
of those English, Irish, Polish, 


bee disease eradication project, as 
carelessness on the part of the bee- 
keeper is one of the great factors in 


AFB distribution.” 


National and State leaders are sup- 
porting this program ‘to increase the 
production of beeswax and to inter- 
est beekeepers in saving the beeswax 
which is produced by the bees they 
keep. They are urging and we strong- 
ly urge and recommend that methods 
like the above be adopted by all bee- 
keepers. You will surprise yourself 
by the amount of beeswax which you 
collect every day. We know because 
we have tried it. 


Remember! You now have a defi- 
nite task to perform, a task that will 
help in the war effort. That task is 
to save every bit of beeswax you pro- 
duce. By doing this, we do not hesi- 
tate to predict, again, that United 
States beekeepers can produce a 
million pounds of beeswax more than 
is normally placed on the domestic 
market. 





or Swedish wanderers who came 
here generations back. He is proud, 
two-fisted, full of enterprise. He is 
a distillation of all the divine purpose, 
the deviltry, the dollar worship, or 
what have you, that moved our ances- 
tors away from their homelands years 
ago and over the oceans to the un- 
explored New World. He is a com- 
pound of Irish cockiness and Dutch 
determination, of English fortitude 
and French ingenuity, of Balkan 
shrewdness and Nordic self-reliance. 
He has the German talent for me- 
chanics, and the African’s and Ital- 
ian’s ear for melody, the Gallic urge 
to dream, to create. 

Out of this has come a drive, a 
gusto, and energy which marks us 
as Americans—a wayward strength 
which makes us do the foolish things, 
the mighty and the beautiful things 
we have done as Americans. 

Uncle Sam is simply the best of you 
and me, and the way we want to live. 
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He is what we want this land to be— 
free, and tough and tempestuous ... 
and tender. Yes, tender. He is the Red 
Cross, and relief ships, and planes, 
guns, tanks he might have kept for 
himself last year but sent to hard- 
pressed friends around the world who 
needed them worse. When some one 
else is in trouble, he is the most open- 
handed sucker in the world. Lots of 
people, between wars, call him Uncle 
Sap. 

They don’t call him that now. He 
has his coat off and his sleeves rolled 
up—and a look in his eye that means 
business. He isn’t the quaint old hill- 
billy with the chin whiskers and tight 
pants any more. He is hard-boiled 
Donald Nelson, wading through a 
mess of alphabet soup in Washington 
to get our war production rolling. He 
is Colin Kelly, diving out of the 
clouds in a burning plane for one 
more crack at the Japs. He is a line 
of young fellows waiting quietly out- 
side the recruiting office with their 
jaws set—and a line of mothers, 
sisters, and older folks awaiting at 
the Defense Stamp windows in their 





post offices. Waiting quietly, with 
their jaws set. 

He is you and I, neighbor. You 
and I, and a hundred and thirty 


million more Americans who are will- 
ing to give up their new cars and 
luxuries and leisure time, willing to 
pay a staggering tax and higher ones 
yet to come—willing to spill some 
blood, sweat, and tears of their own 
to keep Uncle Sam’s country a land 
where the free and the brave are still 
free to live by their own beliefs, to 
worship, to quarrel, to love and build 
as free men—so help us God! 
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PRICE CEILING 
PUZZLES ANSWERED 


The following is taken from the 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, of May 
18, 1942, page 45: 

At the May 14 meeting, A. G. 
Antolini, associate regional director 
declared that the “freeze” order will 
be rigidly enforced and “‘it will never 
be punctured until we beat Hitler.” 
Mr. Antolini and George H. Klein, 
legal assistant to OPA, presented a 
digest of the fundamental regulations 
of the order on which business must 
base its practices. 


Progressive Pricing Formula 


The simplified presentation of the 
regulations was described as a “‘pro- 
gressive pricing formula” by Mr. 
Antolini who said that it contained 
these rules on which prices should be 
based :— 

1. The highest delivered price in 
March for the same goods. 


2. If no delivery was made of the 
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goods in March, then 
offering price applies. 


the highest 


3. If no delivery and no offering 


price obtained during the month, then 


the highest delivery price for similar 


goods governs. 

4. If there was no delivery of 
similar goods then the highest offer- 
ing price of such goods shall be taken 
as the price basis. 

5. If none of the above apply 
then the highest price of competitors 
is to be used in the applications out- 
lined. 


S 
HONEY PRICES 
We quote from the Louisiana Ex- 
tension Service Bulletin for June, 
““Many beekeepers are being misled 


regarding the price fixing of honey. 
Recent rulings helped restore mental 
balance and convince us that the 
market regulations are intended to 
protect the consumers and not to pro- 
vide a bonanza for the producer. 
Comb honey is unregulated as it is 
a raw agricultural commodity. 

“Liquid honey takes the status of 
a manufactured product as the opera- 
tions of extracting and straining con- 
stitute processing. 

‘“‘Maximum prices have been set all 
along the line from producer to re- 
tail distributor, and the price may 
vary for the same quality of honey, 
depending on the March prices which 


each individual received in_ that 
month. However, these producer 
prices are not guaranteed. Lower 


prices than those established may be 


charged, demanded, paid or offered. 
Honey Report No. 576 records sales 
of bulk honey at prices from 5 to 


7 cents.” 

Let’s comment about this from our 
own point of Whoever calls 
honey a manufactured food certainly 
is in error. It is no more a manu- 
factured food than corn picked in the 
field, or wheat threshed in field, 
or milk into and 
skim milk in the creamery. Anything, 
in part, which 


view. 


the 


is separated cream 


may be handled by a 
machine on the farm, and there are 
hundreds of such products, and 
yet they are not considered manu- 
factured. They still remain raw foods. 

The fact is this is a misinterpre- 


tation of the status of honey. 
Also, honey was never placed at a 
ceiling or 


parity price which was ex 
pected earlier in the season. Some- 
body bungled this, in proper fashion. 
If a ceiling or parity price for honey 


under the agricultural act had 
decided upon earlier than March, 
the freezing of } 
would not 
As it is 


between 


been 
then 

yrices at March levels 
have disturbed our market. 
now, the buyer may step in 
group of 
beekeepers and the price will 
to the 


any beekeeper o1 


tumble 


lowest levels unless there is 


something to stop it. It is worse 
than if the law of supply and demand 
were operating without restraint. 

From where we sit, it looks as 
though the beekeeper’s market had 
been mismanaged or manipulated, or 
in some way placed in an _ unsatis- 
factory position. We hope that we are 
wrong. 





HITTING WITH BOTH 
HANDS 


The 
American 
the 


world 


the 
with 
the 


hand of 
the 


production 


strong right 

hits 
food 

known. . . his left, 
hits fighting 
farm dollars invested in War Savings 
both 
is helping greatly to win this war and 


farmer! Axis 


mightiest 
has ever 


equally strong, with 


Bonds. 


Hitting with hands he 


in doing so he assures his own sound 


financial future. 

For every three farm dollars in- 
vested in the country’s future through 
the purchase of War Bonds the 
farmer will get four back if he holds 
the Bonds to full maturity this 
figures almost three per cent com- 
pounded semi-annually and re- 


member, these Bonds are redeemable 
for at least the purchase price any 


time after sixty days from date of 


purchase—a good emergency clause 
for the farmer. The farm items 
which the farmer cannot buy today, 


due to war production, will someday 
be available and the farm families 
with War Bonds will have the money 
to buy these items regardless of what 
the price of farm produce is at that 
time! 

The government is using the money 
invested in these Bonds to furnish 
fighting men with the tools of Victory 

by buying them to the limit the 
American farmer will share in the 
Victory and will also insure his own 
personal future. 
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WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
AMENDS ORDER M-II8 


On June 19 we received the follow- 
ing telegram from the War Pro- 
duction Board: 

Washington, D. C. 
American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 

War production board today an- 
nounced issuance of amended order 
M-118, which regulates use of honey 
in manufacturing other products. 
Quota for industrial users during 
June is now 120 per cent of quantity 
used during June 1941 or 200 pounds. 
Beginning July, quotas are computed 
quarterly, 120 per cent of amount 
used during corresponding quarter of 
1941 or 600 pounds, which ever is 
larger. Users may apply to War Pro- 
duction Board for additional special 
quotas in two cases. First, for making 
new honey product in which honey is 
not primarily a sugar substitute. 
Second, for accelerating a use of 
large inventories accumulated before 
March 26 if they exceed six times the 
manufacturer’s June quota. In addi- 
tion, dealers holding large inventories 
accumulated before March 26 may 
also apply by letter for authority to 
sell to users who may take honey as 
a special extra quota. 

A. A. Thomson, 
Government Presiding 
Officer, Honey Industry 
Advisory Committee, War 
Production Board. 


For some time we have heard 
rumors that the War Production 
Board intended to amend Order 
M-118 so that the honey, which was 
purchased by manufacturers who had 
not previously been using honey, 
might be released; also that manu- 
facturers who had not previously 
used it might be in a position to get 
more than 60 pounds per month as 
the order ruled. 

As we interpret the order above, 
the large stocks that have been 
‘“‘frozen”’ by the original order M-118 
and in the hands of such organ- 
izations as ice cream manufacturers, 
soft drink manufacturers and others 
who had previously not used honey 
in quantities before M-118 was issued, 
may now appeal to the War Pro- 
duction Board for permission to use 
this honey or to dispose of it through 
other channels. Also, the maximum 
quantity for new use, which former- 
ly was 60 pounds per month, has now 
been increased to 200 pounds per 
month. 

If we are interpreting correctly, a 
baker, ice cream maker or others who 
have never used honey may now use 
up to 200 pounds per month. How- 
ever, if the baker has used honey in 
large quantities then he is entitled to 
increase his use up 120% for a like 
period of 1941, or 600 Ibs. per 
quarter whichever is greater. 


— oe — 


LIMITATION ORDER ON BEE 
SUPPLIES AMENDED 


Word has just been received from 
Washington that an amendment has 
been issued to Limitation Order L-26 
which formerly extended to manu- 
facturers of bee supplies, under 
Priority Regulation No. P-95, the 
right to manufacture a quota based 
on 100% of their production or sales 
in 1940. This amendment increases 
the quota on beehives and all beehive 
parts, such as foundation, frames, 
ete., from 100% to 183% of 1940. 
All other bee supplies will remain at 
the level of 100% of 1940. 

This amendment, granted after 
several months of effort by manu- 
facturers of bee supplies and James 
I. Hambleton, Chief of the Bee Cul- 
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ture Laboratory, is appreciated great- 
ly. It demonstrates further the im- 
portance with which beekeeping is 
considered in Washington. Why the 
amendment did not allow an increase 
in the production of bee smokers, bee 
veils, extractors, hive tools and many 
other items cannot be understood 
clearly. It is evident that the War 
Production Board and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture felt that the in- 
creased quota on beehives would take 
care of the additional honey and bees- 
wax which the government is anxious 
to have produced. 

In view of predicted drastic cuts in 
the amount of steel used by indus- 
tries, the issuing of this amendment 





This should relieve the situation 
considerably and should quickly clean 
up all of the honey that is now out- 
standing in the hands of some of 
these larger buyers and which has 
been having a depressing effect on the 
market. 

Undoubtedly in our August issue 
we will be able to give a little greater 
detail regarding this amendment of 
order M-118. 


should stand most manufacturers of 
bee supplies in good stead. While 
the amendment comes too late in the 
season to be of much help in the 1942 
season, 133% of 1940 will put bee 
supplies in a much better position 
next season when reductions in steel 
will be more severe. 


So, Washington again takes off its 
hat to beekeeping. Again Washing- 
ton recognizes that the product of 
honey is badly needed in view of a 
sugar shortage; that beeswax has 
hundreds of war uses; and_ that 
honeybees are indispensable in the 
pollination of fruits, legumes and 
other farm crops. 
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PACKING COMB HONEY 


By CARL E. KILLION 


A* each super of comb honey is 
scraped as advised in the last 
issue, it is either stacked on a part 
of the table to be graded later, re- 
turned at once to a clean super for 
future grading, or graded and packed 
immediately. Since I have been do- 
ing all the grading and packing, much 
depends on my presence. Either the 
honey gets graded and packed at once 
or if I am not there, waits until I 
get back. 

Strict grading rules are followed. 
Each section is examined as it is 
placed upon the scales. In most 
cases, the entire super of sections will 
go into one grade or another. There 
are exceptions, however. A _ glance 
at the entire stack of sections from 
a super proves what the grade will 
be, except for the exact weights. As 
each section is picked from the stack 
and placed on the scales, it is ex- 
amined for completeness of cappings, 
attachment of comb,’ whiteness, 
freedom from travel stain, or other 
objectionable discolorations. 

Damaged sections where burr 
combs have been pulled away leaving 
open cells to drip are discarded along 
with the ones that may have had the 
wood split. Bait sections used in the 
first super given when the supers are 
placed on the bees at the beginning 
of the season are never allowed to go 
to market. They may be extracted 
or thrown on the melter. 








Case of honey (unwrapped). 


In removing each super from a 
colony, as. stated before, it was 
marked to correspond with the colony 
from which it was taken. In grading 
and weighing, this number is visible 
on the sections and credit is given 
to the colony on the record chart of 
the exact number of marketable 
sections. As the sections are placed 
on the scale, they are turned on one 
side for stamping. Since there is 
parawax on the top and bottom of 
the section, the ink does not show on 
them. If there are only twenty-two 
or twenty-three sections to go on the 
scale from a_ given super, other 
sections of about the same weight 
and grade are used until we have the 
full twenty-four on the scale. 

Our weighing rules differ slightly 
from rules followed by many. What- 
ever method is used, however, an 
ounce should be deducted from the 
total weight for each section for 
the weight of the wood. A case of 
honey must weigh 22 pounds, or a 
net weight per section of 13 ounces 
exclusive of the wood before it can 
be placed in the fancy grade, even 
though it has all the other qualities 
necessary to class it as fancy. This 
is one ounce more than the weight 
necessary for the United States 
fancy grade. If the case we have 
on the scale to be stamped weighs 
23% pounds, each section is stamped 
“Net weight not less than 14 ounces.” 
After being stamped, the sections 
are removed from the scale and 
placed in the case. If they are to 
be wrapped in cellophane, they are 
wrapped before being put in the case. 
Otherwise, the honey is cased un- 





Case of honey (wrapped). 


NG AND 





Twenty-four sections on the scales for 
weighing and stamping. 


wrapped, and the gross weight of 
the sections and the honey (exclusive 
of case) is marked on the end of the 
case, visible for any buyer to see. 
Only very strict rules should be 
followed in grading and weighing 
comb honey. The top of a_ case 
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A neat, clean, printed case ready for the 
buyer. 
(speaking of a double tier case) 
should not contain 15 ounce honey 
and the bottom hide a few 10% or 
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Stack of honey in cases ready for the 


market. 
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11 ounce sections. If there is one 
section a little below par with the rest, 
place it where the buyer will see it 


first. An honest even pack of comb 
honey brings more repeat orders 
than any other thing. Give the 


customer a dollar’s worth of merchan- 
dise for each dollar he spends. 
Comb honey has slipped danger- 
ously low on the grocery shelf. There 
has been a detailed report of this 
elsewhere, but one reason should be 
mentioned here. A few years ago, 
there appeared on the market one of 
the finest assets for comb honey sales 
the world has ever produced, the 
cellophane wrapper. This excellent 
dust, moisture and dirt proof wrapper 
put a Sunday dress on a beautiful 
section. Comb honey could be taken 
from the glass front case and placed 
on the shelf, counter or table. But, 


alas! This way to display a crop 
was abused! Many beekeepers left 
an ugly mark on the _ industry. 


Wrappers with broad heavily printed 
borders were used to hide most of 
the section. Some were used with 
cellophane on one side and the other 
“boarded” up solid. These “peep 
hole’’ wrappers allowing the hiding of 
all kinds of cull, and off-grade sections 
that glutted the market. 

I mentioned this in the Journal a 
few years ago calling attention to 
how it was being abused. A fruit 
grower in Michigan came back jump- 
ing all over me for being so far be- 
hind the time about modern pack- 
aging. 

Well, time has proved the warning 
was 100% correct. The beekeeper 
continued to pack light weight, dirty, 
dripping , unscraped sections in a 
cellophane wrapper. I have been re- 
buked for producing what is called 
“over-weight sections.”” Never in my 
life have I been guilty of producing an 
over-weight section. In reality, they 
were only “stylish stouts.” 

The best case for packing comb 
honey depends upon whom you sell 
your honey to, where it goes and what 
handling it is to receive. To my 
notion, the old double tier glass front 
case should be placed at the top of 


the list. Changing conditions have 
largely removed it but not from 
memory. 
« 
“ACRE FOR A 
SOLDIER” 
A slogan, this was started by 


the Farm Security Administration 
borrowers. It grew out of a plan 
originated in Army Quartermaster 
Corps statement that each soldier’s 
outfit takes a half-acre of cotton, the 
hide of one steer, and the wool of 20 
sheep. A group of Alabama farmers 
have signed pledges dedicating an 
acre to a soldier, thus supplementing 
their part in the Food-for-Freedom 
program. 
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WHEN IT’S DRONE KILLING 
TIME IN THE COLONY 


en queen that lays a drone egg 
in each cell that receives such 
wouldn’t be this kind of productive 
bee machinery if knew what 
some beekeepers do with her male off 
spring before they have a chance to 
grow to full maturity. If she knew 
how all progressive beekeepers hate 
the sight of “bullet” 
cells, she wouldn’t be so prolific with 
the dropping of her unfertile eggs. 
Her spermatheca would be touched in 


she 


very capped 


a positive way far more often than 
it is under natural conditions. 
Almost directly, though, all bee 


keepers are responsible for the drones 
in their The queens can’t 
take all the blame for the population 
they hold. 

Thoughtful beekeepers can tell you 
where most of the drone cells will be 
located in their hives, even before 
the season of production is at hand. 
The comb bordering bottom bars and 


colonies. 


the end bars will produce its maxi- 
mum of male hive members if left 
to the lead of nature. The queen 
naturally seeks the outer edge of the 
comb to deposit her egg that has 
never seen a sperm cell. Beekeepers 
know, too, what happens when the 


urge to build comb as quickly as pos- 
sible, without plan or ideal, strikes 
the younger members of the hive in 
some the honey is 
coming fast, and the beekeeper hasn’t 


season when 


bothered about putting the foun 
dation into his supers in some 
semblance of orde Then he knows 


what happens when a fruitful queen 


gets a chance to pay a visit to such 


comb. 

The population of hives should be 
all workers if possible, and correctly 
milled foundation properly used by 
the beekeeper will be of much benefit 
and a joy to both the bees and the 
beekeeper. 
done as 
often as every two weeks, can become 
the means of bringing about a dirth 
of drones, and that before the fall 
of the year, too. Drone combs in the 
brood nest can be worked to the out 
side of the brood circle by an abrupt 
or a gradual process, and once in the 
position of being the outer frame of 
comb, may be removed altogether or 


Regular inspections, if 


left to act as a storage comb 
for both nectar and pollen. When 
it is well known that the check 


in progress of health and amount of 
brood is made every weeks, the 
method of destroying drones be- 
comes routine, too. A beekeeper that 
is adept with a hive tool knows the 
lick it takes to get the capped drone 
cells whether he uses the prying edg« 


two 


or the one. He knows the 
injury he can do to a growing larvae 
with the sharp trailing edge of his 
hive tool’s pry. 


scraping 


The idea of any type of useful con- 
servation can be carried to the point 
of including the drone as a harm to 
any productive colony of bees. The 
honey he might consume while in the 


larvae stage, and after leaving the 
cell to go about in full winged life 
would be in the minority when com 
pared to the total consumed, but 
when the totaled amount consumed 


by a number of drones, say 10,000 
individuals, is considered, the idea is 
brought more forcefully to mind. A 
beekeeper having an apiary of 50 
with as many as 10,000 
drones in each colony most assuredly 
has a drone problem, and a 
duction problem as well. 

Drone control is advocated to 
extent of death by some means to 
the of them. A queen breeder 
is the only beekeeper that wants an 


colonies 

pro 
the 

most 


excess supply of drones on hand, any 


way. They are important to his 
future business. 

May and June are good months 
to get ratgnawed, wormeaten, and 
dronecelled combs out of the hives. 
Or July—or anytime! The main thing 


is to be sure that they are not in the 
hive at all. Then death for the drones 
by hive tool or comb elimination will 
not call for extra effort on the bee- 
keeper’s part during the season when 
all their efforts are exerted 
towards having plenty of supers on 
top the hives, and a certain number in 
reserve. 

This is the time when all good bee 
keepers should comb to the aid of the 
poulation of their colonies. Demands 
will be made upon honey producers 
by human consumers, and the very 
honey a drone might eat might please 
the palate of some individual who 
would derive more needed benefits 
therefrom. Carl M. Teasley, 

ith Grade Technician, 
Stark General Hospital, 
Charleston, S. C. 


* 


being 


TEXAS 


Prospects for a honeyflow in early 


summer are gratifying, but we are 
feeling quite suspicious about the 
prospects for a cotton honey crop. 


We had so much rain at planting time 

that the cotton could not be planted 

until very late. Cotton leaf worms 

were reported to be in the Rio Grande 

Valley over two weeks ago. 

Ls R. Nolen, 
Corsicana. 


(June 3, 1942) 
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PRODUCTION PROVES THE 
PRACTICABILITY OF 
FRANCISCAN FRIAR’'S FRAME 


By REV. JOHN FERLIN, O. 


Lemont, Illinois 


OR the past four years I have 

been experimenting with the 
various frame systems used both in 
America and Europe. During the 
thirty-two years of my bee culture 
experience, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of working with the Wimer, 
Berlepsh, Alberti and the Znidersic 
systems, the last mentioned being 
used extensively in the recently in- 
vaded country of Yugoslavia, and I 
became aware of the need for a more 
practical and more simple frame. Yet 
realizing the value that is found only 
in the American hive box, I matched 
the new improvement to it. The de- 
sired design was achieved only after 
many innovations. Both the length 
and width are identical with the 
American box, only the height differs, 
my hive is just a bit higher. All the 
parts required in maintaining the 


hive fit mine also, the bee excluder, 
queen escape, etc. 

One fact that is really convincing 
of its worth is the expansion of the 





New frame with foundation inserted, note 


points of contact. 
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P.M. 


working area within the hive. By de- 
creasing the points of contact and 
making the construction simpler, the 
space in each hive is increased by 160 


square inches. And inside the hive 
the bees have greater freedom of 
movement, since the connections do 


not clog up with unwanted combing. 
Upon inspection the beekeeper will 
soon note that the routine check-up 
is simplified. After one or two of 
the frames are removed, the inspector 
can review the remaining hive with 
an ease that is rightly compared to 
the turning of pages in a book. 


To prove the experiment in terms 
of practicality, I personally made up 
more than a thousand of these new 
frames. With them I intended to 
demonstrate their potential power for 








profit in the bee industry. Of course 
everybody that maintains apiaries for 
business purposes has profit as his ob- 
jective. 

Regarding the all important yield 
I will 


with this new frame in use, 
enumerate some of the advantages 
and improvements. Two _ families 


produced 300 pounds each, and the 
fact that some of the individual 
frames tipped the scale at ten pounds 
is very convincing in proving the 
frames aid to production. Thirty- 
three families yielded two tons of 
honey this season. However, this fell 
one ton short of my pre-season esti- 
mate, accounting for the shortage was 
the terrific tornado which _ tore 
through this valley and resulted in 
devastating damage. It upset eleven 


Father John Ferlin in his personally conducted apiary of forty-six hives. 
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New frames in the hive showing 
beautiful evenness at all joints. 


the 


of my hives with supers and killed 
thousands of my beees. Now I have 
increased my apiary up to forty-six 
hives, all of them fully equipped with 
the new frames. 

No new machinery is required in 
the making of this new frame. An 
ordinary circular saw suffices. Where- 


as the Hoffman frame has fourteen 
distinct operations in the manu- 
facturing process, this one necessi- 


tates only four. Quite a difference, 
both in time and money. Once again, 
simplicity saves. 

My newly developed frame is at the 
disposal of all interested beekeepers 
who desire sincerely to improve on 
their present system. Certainly I re- 


alize that the well established bee- 
keeper with a big business built 
around the Hoffman frame cannot 


Ave Maria at 
change immediately into this simpler 
frame. But others that are contem- 
plating on entering in a new phase 
of bee culture can take advantage of 
this opportunity and introduce this 
practical, efficient and profitable im- 
provement. 


Concerning my outlet for the 
honey I produce annually, I must in- 
form you of the yearly “Honey Festi- 
val Sunday” which incidentally will be 
the tenth annual in 1942. Each year 
people from many states flock to our 
monastery grounds to attend mass at 
our grotto of Lourdes and witness 
the elaborate honey display and have 


their fill of the many and varied 
“‘ooodies’’ made of honey. Illinois, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana 


and Pennsylvania are represented in 
the hundreds of people that arrive by 
bus and automobile. Each 
learns of our industry 


person 


bee and he 





Franciscan Apiary in winter. 
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mont, Illinoi 

leave the “festival” as one more 
customer of our apiary products. I 
like to think that this promotion and 


advertisement which is brought about 
every year through our’ monthly 
magazine the “Ave Maria” is of bene- 
fit to the entire bee industry. 

At times during the past thirty- 
two which I spent on bee cul- 
a hobby I considered giving 
favor of other duties, but 
1 have developed this new 
system I intend to continue working 
in bee culture with of 


years 
ture as 
it up in 
now that 


enthusiasm 


an ambitious youth in spite of my 71 


summers. 


¢ 


AMERICAN COOKERY 


Are you 
Cookery ? 


about 


familiar with American 


It is a splendid publication 


foods with 


recipes, new food 


ideas, and a resume of the interesting 
food news of the world. It is Ameri- 


ca’s oldest cooking magazine, estab- 
lished in 1895, and was formerly The 
Boston Cooking-School Magazine. 

American Cookery is a 
Yankee, 
publication of merit about New Eng- 
The Yankee 
publishes The Old Farmer’s Almanac. 
Address all 


Boston, Massachusetts 


division of 


Inc., and “Yankee” is a 


land. Magazine also 


for three, 35 Fayette, 


American Cookery is published ten 
times a year, the first of each month, 


except July and September. The 
issues of June and July and August 


and September are double numbers. 
In the November issue, 1941, is a 
presentable item about honey under 
the title, “‘Make a Beeline to the 


Honey-Pot,” containing sixteen honey 
recipes and for the sub- 
stitution of honey for sugar. 


directions 
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SAVING BEESWAX 
WITH THE SOLAR 


By ROY A. GROUT 


Beeswax is often lost or wasted 
about the apiary by allowing scrap- 
ings from frames and other hive 
parts, burr combs, brace combs and 
other bits of beeswax to lie on the 
ground where they are often stepped 
on, lost in the grass and weeds, or 
melted away by the sun’s rays. We 
all know that in an apiary where dis- 
ease is not prevalent, particularly 
during the honeyflow, many bits of 
comb are scraped off in front of the 
colony. Here the bees proceed to 
clean them of all nectar and honey. 
Often the beekeeper picks up these 
bits of beeswax and yet how often he 
forgets and allows them to lay and 
be lost. And, if he has the good 
habit of carefully picking them up as 
he leaves the bee yard, he often puts 
them in a sack or a bucket, takes 
them home and, tired from a day’s 
work, forgets about them until the 
bee moth has ruined them. 

It seems to me that the Solar wax 
extractor is a very useful and handy 
piece of equipment for saving bees- 
wax during the summer months. I 
am convinced that many beekeepers 
could profit through the habitual use 
of it. Mr. E. L. Sechrist, in an 
article in the American Bee Journal 
in 1940, wrote as follows: “A Solar 
wax extractor has its use in any api- 
ary and can result in saving much 
wax that would otherwise be lost. A 
five gallon can with a tight cover 
should be carried with the truck or 
‘ar and all bits of comb of any kind 
dropped into it. Carefully covered, 
it is safe from the searching bees. A 
similar can should be kept at each 
apiary, to be emptied in the can on 
the truck.”’ 

That a surprising amount of bees- 
wax could be saved in this manner 
was forcibly brought to our attention 
a number of years ago. Having talked 
a great deal about saving beeswax, 
we propositioned one of the lads who 
worked with us in the bee yard, tell- 
ing him he could have all the scraps 
of beeswax which he could pick up 
in the bee yard. We went right 
ahead working bees and soon had 
forgotten the matter. But the boy 
remembered our proposition and 
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learned well the lesson of saving 
every bit of beeswax from day to 
day, and melting them in a solar wax 
extractor. In the following season, 
he drove up in a good, but second 
hand car. He said, ““Do you see that 
car?”’ We replied that we did and 
that it wasn’t a bad looking car either. 
He then told us that he had bought 
the car with money received from 
beeswax he had collected in the yards. 
And we remembered that this money 
had come from the sale of beeswax 
which we would have wasted or lost. 

Since it has been pointed out to 
us that saving every bit of beeswax 
is a real part which we can play in 
the war effort, we have been making 
a special effort to pick up all our 
scrapings when we visit each yard. 
We have estimated from what we 
have collected so far that a_bee- 
keeper can save at least half of a 
pound of beeswax per colony per year 
that he ordinarily would not save. As 
for the needs of the Army and Navy 
as well as_ industry, this would 
amount to 2,000,000 pounds of bees- 
wax placed on the market by United 
States beekeepers in addition to that 
which is now marketed by them—all 
this—if every beekeeper would do his 
part. As for the beekeeper, it is 
actually a return of around 2% on his 
investment and for a seven hundred 
colony beekeeper amounts to $140.00 
per year. Is it worth the while? Sure 
it is! Take these bits of comb home 
and put them in the Solar. 

In the diagram is shown the con- 
struction of the Solar wax extractor. 
Its construction can be varied to suit 
the individual and is so simple that 
it can be built by anyone. Putting 
it simply, it consists of an oblong box, 
bee tight all around, with a glass top 
“A.” The glass top can be a window 
sash but it is better if the top is made 
of plate glass, two thickness of glass, 
or double strength glass. Underneath 
the glass is a concave or “V” shaped 
metal tray “B,’ upon which are 
placed the pieces of burr comb and 
other hive and frame scrapings. Some 
people suspend, just above this tray 
or pan “B” a cheese cloth or metal 
screen. As the wax melts in the 
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sun’s rays it drips through the cloth 
or screen, the slumgum or refuse re- 
maining above. This enables the 
operator to get a much better grade 
of beeswax because it is not dis- 
colored by the slumgum or refuse. 
The liquid beeswax then runs down 
the ‘“‘V”’ shaped tray “‘B”’ into the wax 
pan “C.”’ If the burr comb and other 
frame and hive scrapings are dry of 
nectar and honey and if the wax run- 
ning into the mold pan is strained in 
some manner, a cake of beeswax is 
obtained which is suitable for market- 
ing. 

Solar wax extractors serve a very 
convenient and useful role in the 
melting up from day to day, during 
the summer months, the accumu- 
lations of burr combs and other hive 
and frame scrapings. They are also 
useful in disposing of extracting or 
super combs and combs which have 
not been used to any extent in brood 
rearing. Old and blackened combs 
that have many generations of co- 
coons in them can be placed in large 
solars and quite a bit of beeswax is 
obtained. A certain amount of bees- 
wax is still contained in the cocoons 
and other refuse of the comb. This 
refuse material should be saved and 
rendered in a Hershiser wax press or 
treated in other ways for recovering 
beeswax from material of this kind. 

So, let’s start saving our burr 
combs and other bits of beeswax. This 
beeswax is needed in the war effort. 

Let’s do it the solar way. Try it! 
It is a very simple thing to make. 
Remember that it should be _ bee 
tight and place it where it will be con- 
venient to use. It will be a constant 
reminder to you to save beeswax 
needed in the war effort and by in- 
dustry; a constant reminded that you 
are a careful beekeeper, not a waster. 
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EN who keep bees for financial 


gain are numerous and so 
them solely as a 
hobby, but there is still another group 
of men who keep bees. They have 
scientific and find 


infinite source of study. 


are 
those who keep 


minds bees an 
They carry 
on experiment after experiment, some 
are not successful but the ones that 
benefit the industry. 
George H. Bishop of Washington Uni- 
versity is one of these men. He is 


are a success 


Professor of Biophysics and for some 
thirty-five has 
with bees. His interest was aroused 
when he was a boy and helped his 
father unpack his bees. He 
“They included five colonies of Cyp- 
rians. I was a bit demoralized for 
three days but when my eyes opened 
I saw a way of avoiding such things 
in the future.” Orso he thought. He 
requeened the bees and got five colo- 
nies of Italian Cyprian crosses which 
he says were ten times worse than 
plain Cyprians. That was at _ his 
father’s home in Louisiana. 

His next 
when he 


years experimented 


says: 


contact with bees came 
was teaching school in 
Seattle. He had an observation hive 
in his window. He wanted to 
whether they could raise queen larvae 
on rye flour and egg white. They 
couldn’t. Then he tried some experi- 
ments on freezing fertile queens to 
make them lay infertile eggs. ‘“‘That,”’ 
he says, “‘was a complete frost.” 
When he was at the University of 


see 


Wisconsin he had five colonies de- 
voted to mating experiments—to 
quote him: “Just as the Fl gener- 
ations of Italians-Carniolans were 


ready to produce F2 virgins, we had 
to fight for the kind of Democracy 
they were fighting for then, and 
what I thought were almost success- 
ful artificial fertilizations were 
abandoned to straighten out Europe. 
When I got that done (which also 
proved a failure) I had left one 
colony of wax worms.’ This colony 
of wax worms started Dr. Bishop on 
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BEES 


By RUTH HODGSON 


a new idea. He decided to work on 
wax worms for awhile and try to see 
how they grew without protein. He 
found that they didn’t. They got it 
from the bee cocoons 

His next experience occurred at a 
laboratory in Woods Hole, Massachu 
setts. There he had a hive of 
and extracted the fat from the larval 
fat bodies. He explains that this 
term is a misnomer because they are 
mostly carbohydrate and protein. He 
didn’t explain the non 
success of. this rive 
him the benefit 

Next 


bees 


success Ol 
venture so we'll 
of the doubt. 
hives at Memphis, 
Tennessee, experimenting to see 
whether larvae could make _ carbo- 
hydrate out of fat “This,” he says, 
“was probably also a mistake, so at 
the University of Michigan on 
summer, with my wife as 
we tried to find the 
tween larva 
mammalian animal starch 
parently isn’t any.” 


came two 


chemist, 
difference be 

animal and 
There ap 


bee starch 


In 1940, in St. Louis, D1 3ishop 
had three colonies devoted to making 
honey. “The result—’ he says: 
“they haven't made enough honey this 
year to carry them over the winte1 

In his own words: “I find that in 
spite of all the wrong ideas I have 
tried to put into their heads, they 


still do their stuff in fine shape when 


I let them alone. At fifty years of 
age in spite of half a lifetime de 
voted off and on to investigating 
them, I still have half a life time to 
investigate them some more and I 
can’t think of anything more inte} 
esting to do with than find out 


so about 
Many 
rved that the 
wrong. This 
interest in 


some more things that aren’t 
these ingenious littl 
times his experiments p1 
theories he had held 
naturally 


bees.”’ 


Were 


increased his 


bees. 

Dr. Bishop ha published two 
papers on bee fertilization, two on 
the larval fat body, one on sugar 
metabolism, and two on larval blood. 
He says: “In the interims between 
bee stings my real job is investigating 
the physiology of the nervous system 
of vertebrates, at which I have been 
only a little more successful.” 

I am afraid that Dr. Bishop is a 
very modest person and I think fat 


R. BISHOP'S INTEREST 


would have 
finding out 


than he 
only in 
aren’t so. 


successful 
us believe, if 
things that 


more 


ALL OUT 


(Continued from page 297) 

game by the low prices offered by the 
there you are. Anyway 
a person would be pretty dumb to sell 
his honey for 5 cents when he could 
dime. And about the 
who bought cheap honey and 


undersold the other fellow? Will the 


packe) So 


get a how 


packet 


frozen prices freeze him out of busi 
ness? How will comb honey fare? 
World War I gave it a staggering 
blow; will this one finish it? It’s 
strictly a spread and even now selling 
for less than extracted. Let’s produce 
some of this aristocrat of the honey 
world even though we have to do so 
at a loss And how about the 


thousands of people who will be using 
honey for the first Will they 
be forgotten when the rush is over or 
will we make an effort to keep them 
using honey after sugar returns? We 
CAN retain many of them if we but 


time? 


give some thought to the honey in 
dustry and not think of ourselves 
only. It will be necessary to put 
back into the industry some of the 


money we take out of it. This war 


may eliminate some of the selfishness 
of the world, and if it does, good 
and well 

So let’s produce as we never pro 


duced before. With the same equip- 


ment and harder work we can double 
our tonnage. To paraphrase a gem of 
literature, “as unto the hive the bee 


bee- 


is so unto production is the 
keeper.’’ Be conservative, saving, but 
efficient Liquidate your indebted- 
don’t let peace time catch you 
red; it may take your all to 
And in our mad rush let’s 
honest effort to solve some 
problems that confront us and 
them for the other fellow 
and when the war clouds 
let’s emerge into the sun- 
with our house in order. 


ness; 

in the 
pay uy 

make an 
of the 
not leave 
to solve; 
pass over 
snine again 


Newport, Indiana. 
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BEES IN 
ARTHRITIS, 
RHEUMATISM 
AND OTHER 
DISEASES 


Dr. R. L. Carey, of Los Angeles, 
is a deciple of the late Dr. Beck in 
the use of bee stings for the treat- 
ment of disease. Bee venom is em- 
ployed in rheumatism and arthritis 
of all forms excepting tuberculosis; 
neuritis and neuralgias’ including 
Bells palsy; osteomyelitis and cellu- 
litis, including old chronic draining 
sars of years duration; psoriasis and 
certain other skin conditions; and 
gout. Dr. Carey has the following 
to say concerning the treatment. 

“In the administration of bee 
stings, it requires discriminating 
judgment, which can only be acquired 
through practice, experience, careful 
control and close observation. We 
must not only consider the character 
of the ailments, which are certainly 
very multiform, but also pay atten- 


arthritis. 


tion to constitutional states, sensitiv- 
ity of the patient and all other con- 
tingencies. 

“Patients suffering from arthritis 
are generally much less sensitive to 
stings than normal persons. Most 
people have an inherent fear of bee 
stings, but let me assure you they 
are not as painful as most people 
believe. I have never had a fatality 
nor have I heard of one when 
stings have been administered by a 
physician. The sting is comparable 
to the prick of a needle. Each sting 


Swollen joints of patient suffering from arthritis. 









































Dr, Carey selecting a ‘“‘surgical’” bee from the glass observation hive in his laboratory 
Thousands of these living hypodermic needles 


are used in relieving patients suffering fron 
' « 
is administered individually. Treat- 


ments are given daily in rare cases, 
two or three times a week at first 
and once a week after the first month 
or two, depending on the patient and 
his condition. 

“T have been following this work 
for almost ten years. I studied under 
Dr. Beck, of New York, treating his 
patients and absorbing his teachings. 
I have seen hundreds of cases of 
arthritis. The greater percentage 
had already been to various phy- 
sicians for treatment. Yet in over 
seventy-five per cent of the cases, 
the use of bee venom has given ex- 
cellent results. I could tell scores 
of cases coming to me as a last re- 
sort. Beekeepers may puzzle ove) 
the question of why the medical pro- 
fession as a whole does not adopt 
this sort of treatment. It is an old 
question. Dr. Beck once replied to 
it this way, “Who is going to teach 
them?”’ You see there are few of us 
physicians who have had the patience: 
and time to prove this therapy. One 
cannot learn it in schools or text 
books. Although Dr. Beck wrote a 
book called “Bee Venom Therapy” 
several years ago, less than 1,000 
copies have been sold. Yet there are 
at least 150,000 doctors in the 
country, but they show little interest 
in it. Doctors are much like the rest 
of us, often like sheep. They follow 
the leader, provided the leader is wel 
known personally. 

‘“‘When one applies bee stings using 
Mother Nature at its best, there is no 
black magic. Pharmaceutical houses 
cannot sell live bees, and the in 
jectable bee venom which is dis 
tributed in this way is in crystals 01 
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ampules attenuated and of less value 
than the live stings. Perhaps the 
greatest drawback to the average 
physician in the use of live bees is 
the fear of the sting. Live bees take 
the magic out of the physician’s 
practice, and yet the physician of 
today must put aside the old theories 
and practices of treating arthritis and 
associated conditions and begin to 
use our little buzzer friends if we 
are to win the war against this in- 
fliction.”’ 

In commenting on the work of Dr. 
Carey, The Los Angeles Times tells 
about a well-known musical director 
and organist whose finger joints be- 
came so swollen with arthritis he 
could no longer play. Thanks to the 
bees, he is playing again. 

The Journal of the American 
Medical Association reports a little 
Austrian village crowded as the re- 
sult of phenomenal success in treat- 
ing rheumatic cases with bee stings. 
Patients were brought to the village 
on stretchers and are said to be able 
to climb stairs. 

Some of Dr. Carey’s own patients 
were interviewed. One of them was 
the mother of the president of an 
eastern university and she declared 
that where a few months ago it was 
next to impossible for her to walk, 
she can now get around without 
trouble. Another asserted it became 
possible to open and close his hands 
for the first time in years. Children 
whose knees are said to have been 
swollen with rheumatic fever are re- 
ported to be able to walk in less than 
ten days after the first series of stings 
was administered. X-ray photographs 
of a man’s hip joint before and nine 
months after extended treatment indi- 
cated definite changes. The joint that 
had been fused by calcification ap- 
peared much more normal. 


CATCHING 


By ALFRED PERING 


The catching of stray swarms has 
not been successful with me. I have 
been able to apprehend a few such 
runaways. I remember an_ experi- 
ence a farmer had who lived not 
many miles from me in Indiana. He 
had sold timber and the log 
cutters found a bee tree, and pointed 
it out to him. He came to me. The 
job was easy enough. We removed a 
slab in the side of the log about eight 
or ten inches wide and some two feet 
in length. Afterwards I 
that if the slab was replaced, leaving 
in opening at the bottom of the 
cavity, and the leg turned up on end 
as high as possible, another stray 
swarm might come to it. Three times 


some 


suggested 
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GEORGE REA RETIRES 


The retirement of George Rea from 
the extension work in beekeeping at 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, removes from this service the 
veteran of the ranks. He began ex- 
tension work in beekeeping just 
prior to the first World War and has 
been in almost continuous 
since then, except for an 
of poor health. No other 
has seen such diversified service, and 
it is safe to say that no other person 
has done a better job of such work. 
There are two things that stand out 
prominently in connection 


services to beekeepers. 


service 
interval 


person 


with his 


Foremost in importance perhaps is 
the fact that Rea never departed from 


the teaching of sound beekeeping 
practice. He has at all times been 
aware that the only safe basis for 


practical advice is observed fact and 
scientific inquiry. He 
misled into the 
of poor 


has not been 


teaching of methods 
wintering, has adhered 


through thick and thin to the teach 


ing that heavy stores and heavy in 
sulation are the only sound ways to 
winter bees well, and has not hesi 
tated to tell beekeepers with whom 
he came in contact that they must, 
for their own good, disregard false 


teachings of those who try to skimp 


their care of bees. To him beekeep 
ing is a business and a serious unde) 
taking which calls for work and 
thoughtfulness. The results of such 
teaching are manifest everywhere 
and anywhere in New York State, 
where he has done most of his work. 
Beekeeping here is sound and reliable, 
and beekeepers take their beekeeping 
seriously. The industry of the state 
is on a sound footing, and will 


weather the storms of the present wai 


+ 


TRAY SWARM 


that old farmer and I emptied that log 


After locating in Florida, I tried 
putting out decoy hives. I had little 
or no success with the regular hive. 


Finally I took a section of a discarded 
six inch pipe, washed it out 
end, 


stove 


clean, closed enlarged a 
small hole near the end as 
an entrance. I nailed the pipe to a 
strip of board and wrapped the whole 


thing with oak bark with bailing wire. 


one 


opposite 


After closing the lower end of the 
pipe, the whole thing was hoisted to 
the first limb of the tallest oak tree. 


It was no good the first year, so I 


took the decoy down. The next year 
I hung it up again with skid chains 
which wouldn’t rust out. It hung 
there a long time. Finally a swarm 





if that is possible anywhere. The bee- 
keepers of the state will owe much 
of this to George Rea. 

A second characteristic of 
work is his friendliness. This is sug- 
gested by the fact that beekeepers 
and fruit growers across the state call 
him by his first name. He is a 
friendly man and makes 
everywhere that he goes, and this 
immeasurably to the effective- 
ness of his work. When he leaves 
the state to return to his old home 
in Pennsylvania, the beemen of New 
York State will know that they have 
friend depart, and they will 
be looking for him back again when- 
ever he can come. 
will make his home in 
Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania, on his 
farm, where his are located. 
That he will drop out of the picture 
is of course unthinkable, and the bee- 
keepers of Pennsylvani are to be 
congratulated that he will live close 
to them. 


Rea’s 


friends 


adds 


seen a 


George 


bees 


E. F. Phillips, 


New You k. 


went in. I removed it. Another went 


in. This was harder, so I ditched the 
pipe. 

My next trap was a real brood 
chamber with oak bark nailed on it, 


a knot hole in front and a brush heap 
on top and the whole thing hoisted 
and chained permanently. It caught 
two swarms and is quite an _ im- 
provement over the stove pipe. I use 
inch starters in the frames, as they 
suffer damage. Full sheets of 
foundation are destroyed. Yet I doubt 
if | have been repaid in my efforts 
to catch stray swarms. Others might 
think it worth trying. 


less 


Florida 
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in pioneer days. 


When the settlers came to the 
prairies of the Midwest their bees 
harvested ample crops of honey from 
many wild plants which have long 
since disappeared, except from small 
areas along the railroads or out 
of the way spots where the land is 
not utilized. Some of these wild 
plants are attractive ornamentals and 
are finding a place in flower gardens 
and state parks but are not likely to 
again be common enough to make 
much difference in the surplus honey 
harvested by the bees. 

Many such plants are of interest in 
the honey plant test garden where we 
note their attraction for the bees al- 
though we have little hope that they 
can ever again provide surplus honey 
to any important extent. The changes 
that came with settlement and the 
development of our present day agri- 
culture left no place for the vast wild 
pastures where foraged the bees from 
pioneer apiaries. 

Among the very common plants on 
the prairies were the various species 
of liatris, which were commonly 
called, ‘‘Button Snakeroot,” ‘‘Gay- 
feather,” or “Blazing Star.” They 
were often used as a remedy for 
snake bite but such benefit as was 
received was probably the effect of 
the copious perspiration that resulted 
from drinking large amounts of hot 
liquid made from the plant. 


The most common species shown in 
the illustrations, grows to a height of 
about three to four or even five feet 
with a brilliant display of purple 
flowers in midsummer. Liatris pycno- 
stachy, called Gayfeather, was once 
widely distributed in the Mississippi 
Valley region from Minnesota to 
Louisiana and Texas. It is still found 
in localities where the wild flora yet 
remains but this is usually where 
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By FRANK C. PELLET 


Bees ass aaed pasture from Gsotunther 


the soil is poor and the land is of 
little value. 

The plants are perennials from a 
small tuber and with the growing 
appreciation of our native plants are 
likely to be grown far more common- 
ly in the gardens and hardy borders. 

As bee plants they are not well 
known now. A careful search of re- 
cent literature reveals but few refer- 
ences to them. In old publications 








Flower stalk of Gayfeather. 





GAYFEATHER OR BLAZING STAR 


of a half century ago when much raw 
prairie still remained, mention of 
this group of plants can be found. 
One beekeeper wrote from the 
vicinity of Hamilton, where the 
American Bee Journal is now pub- 
lished, that his bees worked on liatris 
from morning until night. Nowhere 
have we been able to find any very 
definite information as to the color 
or flavor of the honey. It is doubtful 
whether a sample of pure fliatris 
honey could now be found. 


Prairie Clover 


Another honey plant once common 
to the prairies of the Midwest about 
which but little has been written 
is the prairie clover. This plant 
also sometimes called tassel flower 
(Petalostemum purpuream), is native 
of the region from Indiana west to 
Nebraska and from Saskatchewan 
south to Texas. 

The plant grows to a height of be- 





Prairie Clover. 
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tween two and three feet. The tough 
and elastic stems were tied in bundles 
by the Indian women to make brooms 
with which to sweep the dirt from 
the tepee. They also pulverized the 
roots and put them in hot water to 
make a drink which was supposed to 
prevent disease. 

Prairie clover is a legume but so 
far as the writer can discover is put 
to no economic use. The flowers are 
clustered in close heads with only a 
small portion of the bloom on any 
head open at the same time. The 
color is purple in this species but 
there is another very similar one with 
white blossoms. The leaves are small 
and very narrow and offer insufficient 
herbage to make the plant worth 
while for forage. 

As a bee plant it is no longer im- 
portant because of the disappearance 
of the wild flora. It blooms in mid- 
summer and is the source of both 
nectar and pollen. Apparently it has 
been near a half century since there 
was any important recognition of 
prairie clover as a source of bee 
pasture. Pammel in his ‘Honey 
Plants of Iowa” records that on 
August 4, 1914, the bees were visit- 
ing the flowers at the rate of one per 
minute to individual flower heads. 
The plants are now so rare in western 
Iowa that we found considerable diffi- 
culty in locating specimen for the 
test garden. 

In 1895 when Dr. Bessey, famous 
Nebraska botanist, issued his bulletin 
on ‘“‘Honey Producing Plants of 
Nebraska,” he listed both the white 
and purple prairie clovers as yield- 
ing both nectar and pollen. At that 
time prairie clover must have been 














Flowers of Button Snakeroot. 
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State of 
reach of 


common over most of the 
Nebraska and within easy 
nearly every beekeeper. 
The only apparent possibility 
prairie clover now holds for the bee- 
keeper is that of an attractive orna- 
mental. It is highly desirable for the 
flower garden and should it become 
generally popular it should offer good 
bee pasture in the vicinity of nur- 


series where it is propagated for sale. 
The few plants grown in an average 
garden count for but little in 
stored. 


honey 


For the gardener who appreciates 
native material prairie clover, in both 
white and purple forms, is to be 
recommended. It is more desirable 
than many plants commonly planted 
which have an old world origin. 


INFLUENCE OF HONEY 


ON GROWTH 


In experiments at the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Stillwater, Oklahoma, J. C. Ireland, 
Professor and plant breeder, has ob- 
tained remarkable results in plant 
growth by the use of honey in com- 
parison with other growth substances. 

Plant physiologists during the last 
ten years have made rapid progress. 
Among other things they have found 
that certain favorably 
affect the growth of many plants in- 


substances 


cluding those in economic  agri- 
culture. The demand is great for 


increased efficiency in agricultural 
products and it is advisable to make 
the best use of growth substances for 
particular crops. Manufacturers have 
asked Dr. Ireland to try thirty-five 
growth substances. Some of them 
were harmful to plants, others stimu- 
lated a great root system, but seemed 


ee 


é ~~ 


Comparing root systems of corn seedling 





after the 


to inhibit flower and seed growth. 
An all-round growth substance prob- 
ably does not exist. 

In their studies during 1942 honey 
Was used as a growth substance in 
comparison with Rootone, Colchicine, 
Naph. Acetic acid, Levulinie acid, 
Sorghum, GrainO, Hormodin A, 
Vitamin B. and other materials. 

One part honey was used to ninety- 
nine parts water and the seed soaked 
four hours. It was a rather sticky 
mess but they were able to plant the 
seeds after drying. Honey stood well 
up in the list in producing growth. 

In the picture here, corn seedlings 
are shown in which the root growth 
is compared, for honey and for a 
treatment with commercial Hormone, 
and with water. A more vigorous 
growth is indicated for each kind of 
honey. 





eed had been treated as indicated 
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e EDITORIAL e 


“BOBBY” 


Ix a world stunned by tragedy on every hand we 
are somewhat prepared for bad news and our 
senses are a bit dulled by its frequent recurrence. 
Amid all the sorrow and suttering of a war-torn 
world we are all called upon to feel the keen 
thrust of some personal loss. 


Among the sorrows to which mankind is sub- 
ject, there is none that tears the heartstrings like 
the untimely passing of a child. With all of life 
ahead how we treasure their future and with what 
rosy anticipation we picture their prospects. When 
they are taken we feel that we and the rising 
generation are robbed of their services and have 
suffered an irreparable loss. 


Light hearted little Bobby Dadant, age five, has 
passed from us, and scores of us who are em- 
ployees of the family whose name he bore, are 
saddened beyond our ability to tell. An un- 
fortunate Memorial Day accident ended his briet 
life suddenly and without warning. Bobby was 
the first in the male line of the fifth generation of 
the family of Dadant in Amercia. Those of us 
who have long been associated with the activities 
of the Dadant business looked forward hopetully 
to the day when he should take his place as a 
member of the firm operated continuously by the 
descendants of the founder, Charles Dadant, since 
1863. 


Alas for our dreams, how little is their sub- 
stance and how rudely are we awakened to the 
realities of life. When Bobby came to this office 
it immediately became a more cheerful place and 
every one of its many employees dearly loved the 
laughing little fellow. Now that he has gone we 
will miss him and, although he was only a child, 
we cannot forget Bobby Dadant. 


His father, Robert, and = his grandfather, 
Maurice, are well known to many of our readers. 
Many will join with us, the statt of the American 
Bee Journal in sincere sympathy to the family thus 
bereaved.—I.C.P. 
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PRICE FIXING 


THe price fixing order has resulted in a very 
peculiar situation in the honey market. Those 
who had not raised prices and sold honey during 
March, find themselves in the position where they 
must continue to sell at the March figure. Con- 
sequently there is no uniformity in price. 

Since honey had continued to sell at depression 
levels much longer than most other products there 
is a very real hardship in some quarters. It ap- 
pears that one object of the order is to prevent 
exploitation by speculators who bought up large 
quantities of honey when sugar rationing began. 
The main object, of course, is to prevent runaway 
prices and avoid undue inflation. The public is in 
sympathy with these objectives and our industry 
must approve, 

We wish that some way might be found to 
equalize the price situation and avoid penalyzing 
those who had avoided price advances as long as 
possible. It hardly seems fair to compel one man 
to sell his product at a price far below that which 
his neighbor is permitted to receive. 


+ 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


THERE appears to be some misconception of 
the purpose of sugar rationing. It is done not 
so much to cut down the amount used by the 
individual family as to insure that some will be 
available for everybody. Without rationing the 
supply would shortly pass into the hands of spec- 
ulators who would exact a high price from those 
who were able to meet their demands. 

Unfortunately, this is what happened to the 
small supply of honey as soon as the sugar ration- 
ing was announced. When cut off from — the 
hoarding of sugar, speculators at once began buy- 
ing honey wherever it could be found and at 
rapidly advancing prices. The result is to cut oft 
many regular users of honey who are now unable 
to find a source of supply. 
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HONEY IN STRONG DEMAND 
ALREADY there is complaint from housewives 


that they are unable to buy honey in the stores 
where they trade. With more interest in honey 
than at any time in half a century the supply is 
low. It is unfortunate that the reserves too often 
went into the hands of large users whose only 
interest was in finding a substitute for sugar in 
manufactured products. Such buyers may pay a 
big price for an emergency supply but they will be 
the first to abandon the use of honey when they 
are able to find a cheaper sweet. 

Nearly every newspaper has devoted some 
space to the use of honey, with many reprinting 
American Honey Institute recipes. Even the news 
columnists have discussed the unusual demand for 
honey, the question of tariff on its import and the 
price situation. Honey has received more time on 
the air within a few weeks than normally is the 
case in years. Never have the beemen had so 
much help in bringing their product to public at- 
tention. 

The net result of this unusual publicity is a new 
interest on the part of millions who have not been 
accustomed to its use. When they go to the store 
to buy honey and find that it is not to be had or 
that the price is double what they had expected to 
pay they are quick to express disappointment. 

We now have an opportunity to build a per- 
manent market such as we are not likely to 
again. If the industry is wise in cultivating this 
new interest, honey will find its place permanently 
in millions of homes. 


see 


Every honey producer and 
every distributor of this product may well give 
serious thought to the best means of meeting this 
peculiar situation. 


+ 
INDIAN REMEDY FOR BEE STINGS 


Sassafras leaves are used by the Koasati Indians 
for bee stings. The leaves are mashed and ap- 
plied to the sting as a poultice, according to Lyda 
\verill Taylor who has made an extended study 
of the plants used as curatives by the tribes of 
Indians inhabiting the southeastern states. 

It is interesting to note that present day medical 
authorities recognize that the tannic acid present 
in the leaves is a beneficial application for bee 
stings. 

In view of the fact that remedies for bee stings 
almost without number have been suggested only 
to be discarded as worthless, it might be worth 
while to get reports from beemen who live in areas 
Where the sassafras tree is found, as to whether 
this Indian remedy really is useful. 
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GROWTH SUBSTANCE IN HONEY 


Ri CENT investigations in the use of various 
growth-promoting substances in the treatment ot 
seeds and plants indicate that honey may serve 
a very useful purpose in this held. In 1939 R. W. 
Oliver, of the Central Experiment Farm at 
Ottawa, announced the results of experiments in 
rooting cuttings of Thuja and chrysanthemum. In 
each case the use of honey caused a higher per- 
centage of the cuttings to root, there was a larger 
number of roots per cutting and the length ot 
these roots was greater than in the case of un- 
treated cuttings. 

Phe kebruary Farm Journal mentions the work 
of J. C. Ireland, of Oklahoma A & M College, 
who experimented with eleven different growth- 
promoting substances which were used on seeds 
and plants of Stock 
beets with seed treated with honey made a yield 
of 16.1 per 
vielded only 5.6 tons. 


Various important crops. 


tons acre whereas untreated seed 
In this case the use of the 
honey in seed treatment appeared to triple the re- 
sulting yield. 

More and more it appears to be highly im- 
portant to secure exhaustive research to determine 
fully 


which are 


the value of honey in this and other helds 


indicated by 


recent announcements, 
some of which appear to be rather startling in 
their possibilities. 


+ 


HONEY IN MEDICINE 


Ti 1. February “Florida Grower” publishes an 
mportant Lester C. Gill, M. D., in 
his research with honey in the 


article by 
tells of 
treatment of 


which he 
cataract. A group of men are en- 
gaged in research in “Honey eye treatment for 
Dr. Gill re- 
ports encouraging progress and expresses the hope 
that they 


cataract and other eye pathology.” 


are on the way to ultimate victory over 
the dreaded eye trouble. 
The Doctor states that honey must be carefully 
selected and properly retined before attempting 
s application as a theraputic agent. It must be 
of the finest quality, as bland or mild as possible, 
ind refined to remove all impurities and irritants. 
Concerning honey for other purposes he says, 
‘It is a soothing and healing emulcient for throat 
mildly 
detergent, and expectorant; a cooling and 


balm: 


for local irritation and inflamation: 


irritations; it 1s laxative; a very good 
gargle, 


soothing 


a fine and most efhcient poultice 
a face lotion 
ind beautifier; it aids in tissue granulation and 
has great healing qualities.” 


I his 


iroma medical source. 


is certainly a tine testimonial for honey 
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BEES PRIZED 
AS OREGON 
POLLINATORS 


Apiary Inspector Burr, of Oregon, 
in a recent report for the state associ- 
ation, pointed out that bees are im- 
portant pollenizers for Oregon’s seed, 
fruit and vegetable crops. Figures 
drawn from the last census on tree 
fruits confirmed the statement. 

Crops requiring bees for pollination 
in the order of their value were 
legume seed crops including vetch, 
alsike, alfalfa, sweet clover, white 
Dutch and crimson clover. There is 
a good deal of evidence that the 
honeybee is responsible for polli- 
nating red clover, but that crop is 
not included. 

Second in importance are the fruit 
crops. including apples, cherries, 
pears, prunes, peaches and apricots, 
and cane fruits like raspberries, logan- 
berries and gooseberries. 

Third in importance are the garden 
crops such as cucumbers, squash, 
pumpkin and onion. Bees are of in- 
estimable value in pollinating home 
orchards and gardens, not included in 
these figures. 

Totals taken from these authori- 
ties show the value of the crops re- 
quiring bees is over $13,000,000. 
Since these figures were published, 
the acreage of nearly all seed crops 
in Oregon has been increased from 
25 to 30 per cent. 

Fruit growers regularly hire bee- 
keepers to bring in bees for polli- 
nation, paying on the average $2.00 
per colony for the service. Seed 
growers are using bees more and 
more for the pollination of legume 
seeds. Many bees are often moved 
150 miles or more for this purpose. 

Arthur W. Chadwick, 
New York. 


¢ 


UTAH LOSSES 


Appalling losses in 1939 and in the 
years since have reduced the colonies 
in Utah from 72,000 to between 4,000 
and 5,000. This has led to a joint 
meeting of officials from four Utah 
agencies on the invitation of William 
Peterson, Utah State Agricultural 
college extension service director, Dr. 
A. L. Stark, extension horticulturist 
and other officials and officers of the 
Utah Beekeepers Association and the 
Utah Horticultural Society. 

The main result of the discussions 
was the appointment of a committee 
to study and determine the needs of 
the industry to solve the loss of bees. 
Wilford Bellison of Nephi, president 
of the Utah association, was named 
chairman of the committee with 
Arthur Pledger of Ogden and J. H. 
Burningham of Davis County being 
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named to membership. They were 
past presidents of the association. One 
of the tasks of the committee will be 
to outline research for determining 
the effect of orchard and sugar beet 
sprays on bees. It is thought that 
arsenical poisons on tree blossoms 
and on cover growth are the reason 
for the losses. 
Glen Perrins, 


Utah. 
¢ 
MANY CALIFORNIA 
BEES TO BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
The Canadian National Express 


Company, according to Harvey Boale, 
general agent, has handled the largest 
volume of bees ever recorded in the 
history of the company, clearing 
through Vancouver from California 
and Oregon to all parts of British 
Columbia as far east as Saskatchewan. 
The Canadian Pacific is also doing 
an equal business. 

Frank John, president of the Van- 
couver division of the Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, reports many 
packages bought. 

Last year government figures show 
4,000 beekeepers in British Columbia 
with 22,020 colonies, with an average 
of 53 pounds of honey per colony 
for the season. 

F. H. Fullerton, 


Vancouver. 


+ 


BUSINESS FOR 
THE BUSY BEE 


There is every indication that busi- 
ness is going to be good for the busy 
Now that 

the housewife is 
menting with substitutes that can be 
And on that 


bee. sugar rationing has 


begun, experi- 


used in place of sugar. 
list, honey ranks high. 

Most recipes for cookery re- 
quiring sweetening have’ included 
sugar as the ingredient to that end, 
and while most cook books have con- 
tained recipes for cakes, pastries and 
other delicacies, in which other sweet- 
ening elements, such as honey, were 
specified, such recipes have not been 
in common use. 

Now they are being resurrected 
and trial experiments with them are 
being conducted in many kitchens 
with satisfactory results in the main. 

The busy bee has a big job to do 
for the duration and the beekeepers 
appreciate the fact that they have a 
new responsibility in honey pro- 





duction and are making plans to meet 
it. 

(This is an editorial from the IIli- 
nois State Register, sent in by Fred 
H. May, Meredosia.) 


+ 


OLIVER IRRIGATION 
QUARANTINED 
(BRITISH COLUMBIA) 


Several hundred colonies of bees 
are quarantined in a seven mile strip 
of the Oliver Irrigation Project on 
the British Columbia border follow- 
ing the discovery of American foul- 


brood. Inspector Turnbull defined 
the quarantine area recently after 
inspecting the colonies, finding 
twenty-five cases of disease in the 
area. No bees or honey may be re- 
moved while the quarantine is in 
effect. All the diseased colonies have 


been destroyed and the beekeepers 
are keeping a close watch on others. 
Inspector Turnbull is confident the 
disease will be controlled at once if 
all beekeepers cooperate. 
F. H. Fullerton, 
British Columbia. 


¢ 


UNCERTAIN 
PROSPECTS IN INTER- 
MOUNTAIN AREA 


Prospects for the 1942 honey crop 
in the intermountain area are more 
uncertain now than a few weeks ago 
when a bumper crop seemed possible, 
upper Snake River beekeepers learned 
Monday in a bulletin by the agri- 
cultural marketing administrations. 

Toward the close of the period 
there was a marked reaction to 
warmer conditions, but this followed 
a long period of abnormally cool, 
rainy weather, when bees were con- 
fined to their hives, the bulletin 


states. Feeding has been necessary 
in a large number of apiaries and 
spring losses have often been re- 


ported when feeding was not carried 
on. This condition was aggravated 
because colonies generally have built 
up to good strength. 

Stocks of honey are light. Though 
many beekeepers have retained suffi- 
cient honey to take care of regular 
customers, others are turning down 
frequent orders from consumers and 
near-by stores. 

In Idaho beekeepers are hopeful 
of getting enough nectar from dande- 
lions to last until the white honey 
flow comes on, the report said. Bees 
stored very little from fruit bloom 
which is about over. 

Glen Perrins, 

Utah. 
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o by Paul Hadley, Piggott, Arkansas 


TALL WILD ROSE (ROSA CAROLINA) GROWING ON THE ORCHARD FENCE 
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RECIPES FOR JULY 


LET HONEY 
REPLACE 
SUGAR 





The Bureau of Home Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Consumer Division of the Office 
of Price Administration issues a 
sugar bulletin which tells why sugar 
has become a weapon of war. Sugar 
cane is needed to make molasses from 
which come industrial alcohol for ex- 
plosives to blast the Axis. 

Sugar from the Philippines is cut 
off. Hawaiian supplies are uncertain. 
Less sugar is coming from. other 
countries because of the shortage of 
ships and sugar is being shipped to 
the Allies. It is also needed to make 
explosives. 

So the sugar is rationed so all will 
have a share. Under the advice of 
this widely distributed pamphlet, 
housewives are advised to use other 
things other than sugar for sweeten- 
ing. Cook cereals with dried fruits, 
use syrup and honey in baking. Use 
vegetables rich in sugar: Corn, sweet 
potatoes, carrots. 


Comparisons in Sweetening Value 


% to 1 cup honey 

1 cup brown a 

1 cup maple sugar 

1 cup maple syrup equals 

14% cups sorghum, 1 cup of refined 
syrup, or mo- white sugar 
lasses 

144 cups cane syrup 

2 cup corn syrup 


¢ 


Meat Sandwich 


1 cup cooked chopped veal 

1 cup cooked chopped lean pork 

4% cup chopped celery 

1 tablespoon chopped onion 

Dash of pepper and dry mustard 

2 tablespoons of Honey French 

Dressing 

1 teaspoon salt 

Combine all well and spread be- 
tween slices of buttered bread. By 
the way when making sandwiches why 
not use the dark bread on one side 
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and white bread on the other. Don’t 
forget to add a leaf of crisp lettuce. 


¢ 


Honey French Dressing 


6 cup salad oil 
4 cup honey 
teaspoons salt 
1 teaspoon mustard powder 
2 teaspoons paprika 
% cup vinegar 
2 tablespoons catsup 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Place all ingredients in a bottle and 
shake thoroughly. This yields 1% 
cups. 


1 
1 
2 


* 


Frozen Fruit Salad 


(This is delicious and nutritious) 

4 ounces cream cheese 

3 tablespoons mayonnaise 

2 tablespoons honey 

1 cup pitted white cherries 

3 slices of pineapple 

% pint whipping cream 

Mix cream cheese with mayonnaise, 
add honey and mix well. Add cherries 
and pineapple and fold in whipped 
cream. Place in dish in freezing tray. 
Serve with the following dressing. 

% cup honey 

1 cup salad oil 

% teaspoon salt 

1/3 cup chili sauce 


le cup vinegar 

1 medium onion grated 

1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 

Place all ingredients in a quart jar 
and shake well. Serve this dressing 
on the lettuce and place a portion of 
the frozen salad on top. This dress- 
ing may be used on other salads. 

Mrs. Harriett Grace. 


+ 


Honey Angel Cake 


1 cup sifted cake flour 

1 cup sifted granulated sugar 

1 cup egg whites (8 to 10 whites) 
% teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon cream of tartar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1/3 cup honey 


Sift flour once, measure, add % 
cup of the sugar, and sift together 
four times. Beat egg whites and 
salt with rotary beater or flat wire 
whisk. When foamy, add cream of 
tartar and vanilla. Continue beat- 
ing until eggs are stiff enough to hold 
up in peaks, but not dry. Add re- 
maining % cup sugar, 2 tablespoons 
at a time, beating after each addition 
until sugar is just blended. Add 
honey, 2 tablespoons at a time, beat- 
ing after each addition until honey is 
just blended. Sift about % cup flour- 
sugar mixture over egg whites and 
fold in lightly; repeat until all flour is 
used. Turn into ungreased angel 
food pan. Cut gently through batter 
with knife to remove air bubbles. 
Bake in slow oven (325° F.) 1 hour. 
Remove from oven and invert pan 
1 hour, or until cold. 

Foto Features 
From Dorothy Ames Carter. 
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AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


SWEET NEWS TO THE HOUSEWIFE FOR 
CANNING, PRESERVING, PICKLING 


America’s sweet tooth has a treat 
in store, for honey a_ nutritionally 
valuable food, is going to be used by 
the multitudes this canning season! 

Honey may replace all of the sugar 
in such products as fruit butters, 
marmalades or pickles but in jelly 
making or canning it is better, if you 
are using honey for the first time, to 
use half sugar and half honey. 


REMEMBER when honey is used in 


canning— 


1. To use a large kettle because, 
if not, it just might boil over. 

2. To cook the mixture somewhat 
longer to obtain the desired con- 
sistency. 

3. To cook slowly so as not to 
scorch the honey. 

For canning fruits with honey use 
one of the following sirups, depend- 
ing on the kind of fruit used and the 
individual taste. 

Thin sirup—for Sweet Fruit. 1 cup 
honey and 1 cup sugar to 6 cups 
water. 

Medium sirup—for Medium Fruit. 
2 cups honey and 2 cups sugar to 8 
cups water. 

Thick sirup—for Sour Fruit. 4 cups 
honey and 4 cups sugar to 8 cups 
water. 

If you desire an all honey sirup 
replace sugar called for in table with 
an equal measure of honey. 

Process according to a 
time table for canning. 

Always add honey and sugar to 
the water. 

Too much sweetening masks the 
flavor of the fruit. 

Allow 1 pint of sirup to 1 quart 
large fruit. 

Allow % pint of sirup to 1 quart 
small fruit. 

To be successful in canning it is 
well to select fruit when it is at its 
best, to purchase staples and have 
equipment assembled and cleaned 
thoroughly before canning day. 


standard 


« 


Lemon Honey Jelly 


% cup lemon juice 

2% cups honey 

'e cup liquid fruit pectin 

Combine lemon juice and honey. 
Bring to a full rolling boil. Add 
pectin, stir vigorously and boil about 
2 minutes. Pour into hot, sterilized 
glasses. Cover with paraffin to seal. 
This makes about 6 glasses of jelly. 
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Rhubarb Conserve 


6 lbs. rhubarb, washed and cut in 
1 inch lengths 

5 cups honey 

4 cups sugar 

Mix and allow to stand one 
before cooking. Cook until thick. 
About 20 minutes before it is done 
add 1 pound of jellied candy orange 
segments that may be purchased in 
any candy store. 


hour 


+ 


Sunshine Preserves 
1% cups honey 
142 cups sugar 
1 quart pitted cherries 


Combine honey and sugar. Bring 
slowly to the boiling point, add 
cherries and cook 12 minutes. Pour 
out on shallow dishes; cover with 
glass and allow to stand in the sun- 
shine one day or longer. Seal in 
warm, sterilized glasses. 

+ 


Cherry Relish 


2 cups pitted cherries 
1 cup seedless raisins 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
% cup brown sugar 
4 teaspoon cloves 

% cup honey 

le cup vinegar 

Cook slowly one hour. 


1 


Add 1 cup 


broken pecan nut meats and cook 
three minutes longer. Pour into 
sterilized jars and seal. 

+ 


Currant Jelly 


Pick over currants. Do not remove 
stems. Wash. Drain. With a potato 
masher mash a few in bottom of pre- 
serving kettle. Continue adding and 
mashing currants until all are used. 
Add % cup water to 2 quarts fruit. 
Slowly bring to a boil and let simmer 
until currants appear white. Strain 
through a colander, then allow juice 
to run through a cloth or jelly bag. 
Measure juice and boil five minutes 
before adding % cup sugar and % 
cup honey for every cup of juice. 
Boil until a good jelly test is ob- 
tained. Pour into sterilized glasses. 
Cover with paraffin. 


¢ 


Cakes and cookies made with honey 
are noted for their keeping qualities. 





A new leaflet entitled “‘Use Honey 


in Canning and Preserving” is now 
ready for distribution. This is an 
up-to-the-minute, 8-page folder and 


should be widely distributed during 
the canning season. Many recipes 
are given in the leaflet, as well as 
rules for canning and preserving with 
honey. A sample leaflet will be mailed 
upon request. 


+ 


Collier’s Magazine has issued a 34- 
page, file size booklet, entitled 
“Sugar-Savers.’’ This booklet de- 
votes the first section to honey 
recipes. 


+ 


The Augusta, Georgia, Chronicle 
has issued a magazine supplement to 
their paper entitled ‘‘War-time Cake 
and Cookie Book,” in which is in- 
cluded a great number of recipes 


calling for the use of honey. This is 
a real service. 
¢ 
Practically every college in the 


country is issuing bulletins on honey 
in cooking. One of the recent ones 
is entitled “Sugar-Shy Recipes.” 


+ 


In the June issue of 
Gentlemen is an article entitled 
“First Kitchen of the Land,” there 
are two recipes among those pub- 
lished which call for honey. One 
is Honey Chocolate Sauce and the 
other Rhubarb and Orange Compote. 
Another chapter, entitled “Straw- 
berry Festival,” gives honey a promi- 
nent place. Practically all of the 
recipes call for honey. They are de- 
licious too. You will be delighted to 


Country 


own a copy of the June issue of 
Country Gentlemen. 

In recipes for cakes and cookies 
that formerly called for sugar try 


this rule: Replace each cup of sugar 
called for with % cup sugar and % 
cup honey. Other ingredients remain 
the same. 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 





Professor George H. Rea of Cornell University illustrating a point during his recent visit 
to the Rockland-Bergen Beekeepers Association. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE REA HONORED BY 
NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY BEEKEEPERS 


An interesting field trip and dinner 
meeting were held Saturday, May 23 
by the Rockland-Bergen Beekeepers 
Association in place of the usual 
monthly Sunday meeting. The Associ- 
ation was honored by having as its 
guest for the day, Professor George 
H. Rea of Cornell University. Pro- 
fessor Rea’s visit marked the last 
time that he would come to this 
vicinity in his capacity as an agri- 
cultural extension field worker, as he 
revealed his intention to retire from 
the university staff on July 1. 


Early in the afternoon, the bee- 
keepers convened at the home of H. 
A. Hanson, in Pearl River, N. Y., 
where Professor Rea spoke briefly 
of his work, and answered various 
questions. A short while later, the 
meeting was adjourned to the home 
of John Schmidt, of Montvale, N. J., 
and his apiary was inspected. That 
evening dinner was served at the 
Golden Apple Tea Room in Mont- 
vale, with about 45 members and 
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friends of the Association in at- 
tendance. 

On behalf of the Rockland-Bergen 
Association, William Kinsley pre- 
sented Professor Rea with an _ in- 
scribed pen and pencil set in recog- 
nition of his many visits and friendly 
advice and _ instruction. Professor 
Rea then delivered a few remarks in 
which he outlined the aims of good 
beekeeping and related a few of his 
experiences in the field. 


Thomas Cowling, 
New Jersey. 


a 


Changing Location 


Philip McElroy, who recently 
moved from Caldwell, Idaho to Rich- 
land county in Wisconsin, is estab- 
lishing a large apiary northwest of 
Richland Center. McElroy brought 
150 stands of bees with him from 
Idaho and since coming to Wisconsin 


has received an additional 500 
swarms. 
H. C. Brunner. 


. 


lowa Summer Meeting 


This year, the summer meeting of 
the Iowa Beekeepers’ Association will 
be at Harlan, Iowa, on July 15 with 
Mr. L. D. Taylor as host for the day. 

We have been fortunate to secure 
Mr. M. J. Deyell, Editor of Gleanings, 
as a speaker for our program. 

Some time will be devoted to in- 
spection of the modern honey house 
and equipment of Mr. Taylor, so plan 
to be there as early as possible. The 
program will be immediately after the 
lunch hour. 

With Mr. Deyell to speak to us, Mr. 
Taylor’s equipment and_ operations 
open for inspection, and most of your 
beekeeper friends on hand, you can’t 
afford to miss it. 

Glenn O. Jones, 
Vice-President, 
Atlantic, Lowa. 


* 
Dr. E. J. Dyce Succeeds George Rea 


Dr. E. J. Dyce has been appointed 
the extension apiarist for the state 
of New York to fill the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of George 
Rea. Dr. Dyce has for some time 
been the manager of the Finger 
Lakes Honey Producers’ Co-Operative 
at Groton, New York, and was 
formerly associated with the Ontario 
Agricultural College at Guelph, 
Ontario. The beekeepers of the 
state of New York are fortunate in 
securing Dr. Dyce for this position. 


Marathon County (Wis.) Association 

The Marathon County Beekeepers’ 
Association at its meeting May 23 in 
Wausau, Wisconsin, re-elected Joseph 
Garre, town of Easton, as president. 
Edward Knoll, town of Eau Pleine, 
was renamed _ vice-president and 
Theodore Hackbarth, town of Maine, 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Gov- 
ernment requirements for processed 
honey were explained by President 
Garre. 

H. C. Brunner. 


¢ 


Ohio Beekeepers 


The annual summer round-up of 
the Cuyahoga County Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held on Sunday, 
July 26, at the farm and apiary of 
the county bee inspector, George 
Seidel, Depot Road, Strongville, Ohio. 
As in the past, this will be an all- 
day program with talks by _ well- 
known leaders in the beekeeping in- 
dustry,—and again George suggests 
bringing the family and a picnic 
lunch. In the event of rain the en- 
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tire program will take place at the 
Strongsville Town Hall. A cordial 
invitation is extended to everyone 
interested to come and spend an en- 
joyable day with us. 
Ed Johnson, 
Secretary. 


¢ 


Munro Returns to North Dakota 

Mr. J. Alex Munro has returned to 
his former position with the Depart- 
ment of Entomology, North Dakota 
Agriculture College, at Fargo. During 
the past year Mr. Munro has been the 
assistant in the Department of Ento- 
mology of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell where 
he recently received his doctor’s de- 
gree. 


¢ 


Cook-Du Page Association 


About fifty attended the meeting 
of the Cook-DuPage Counties Associ- 
ation held Saturday, May 23. The 
main feature of the meeting was the 
vote to assess themselves two cents 
for each colony to help support the 
committee appointed at the Spring- 
field meeting to care for the honey 
producers’ interests. About $20.00 
was paid in at the meeting. 

A. J. Smith, 
Palos Park, Illinois. 


’ 


Bronx County (New York) Meeting 


The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold their monthly 
meeting at the home and apiary of 
Mrs. Allen Bowen, 1336 Balcom Ave., 
Bronx. We will have the opportunity 
of examining the hives of our hostess, 
and bee topic of general interest will 
be discussed. All interested in bee- 
keeping will find a warm welcome 
awaiting them. 

This meeting is free and refresh- 
ments will follow the business session. 

Harry Newman, 
Secretary. 


+ 


Reports From Minnesota 


We have had an awful lot of rain 
here since I have been here and only 
the last two or three days have been 
real nice. We are not half through 
with unpacking bees yet, but ap- 
parently they are not hurting any- 
thing. We are finding the loss very 
light, ample stores and lots of brood 
and bees. All we need now is some 
warm weather so dandelion will come 
out. A few are in bloom here and 
there. Wild fruit trees are coming 
into bloom and bees are getting a 
niee flow from this source. All in all, 
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things look very good and all we need 
is the right weather from now on. 
E. E. Salge, 
Strandquist. 
(5-12-42) 


than six inches 
last two weeks 


We have had mors 
of rain during the 
and it is still raining, which has 
hindered our work in the yards con- 
siderable. Bees wintered very good 
and I have a few yards that have 
from 8 to 10 frames full of brood at 
this date and they will have to have 
some attention very soon to hold 
them until honeyflow opens here, 
which will not be before June 15th. 

With all the moisture we have had 
last fall and this spring prospects 
are very promising for a good honey 
crop with fair weather during the 
flow. 

Finstad, 
Campbell. 
(5-13-42) 


+ 


August Wolkow 


August Wolkow, 68, a past presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Beekeepers’ 
Association, died May 22 in Hartford, 
Wisconsin after several months’ ill- 
ness. Mr. Wolkow was prominent 


throughout Wisconsin as a beekeeper 


and had acted as state bee inspector 
in Washington and Dodge counties. 
Surviving are his wife, a daughter 
and a son. 

H.C. 


Brunner. 


+ 


Southeastern Kansas Association 


The Southeastern Kansas. Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold their 
annual picnic July 19 in the park at 
Humboldt, Kansas. The speakers will 
be Dr. R. L. Parker and Mr. Smith, 
of Manhattan. All are welcome. 

Wm. Krueger, 
President, 
Erie, Kansas. 
* 
Attention Auxiliary Members 

Help your Auxiliary win fifty 
copies of “Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes,” and let us strive to make 
that five hundred mark this year. 
Fifty copies of this attractive recipe 
book are offered to the older Aux- 
iliary having most members by con- 
vention time in November, won so 
far by California Also fifty copies 
of the same publication are offered 
to the new Auxiliary having most 
members for the same period and 
Arizona is in the lead at the present 
time. 

Send your dues, twenty-five cents 


QUEENS 


Carefully produced from 
Select Three-banded Italian Stock 
Prices: 50c each; 25 or more 45c each 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


JOHN C. HOGG 


TIFTON, GEORGIA 











CONSIGNMENTS 
WANTED 


Comb and strained 
honey. We pay high- 
est market prices. 

Please write for 
tage and quotations. 


106 S. Water Market 











QUEENS FOR REQUEENING 


Quality and Service of the Best 
1 to 24, 50c; 25 to 49, 45c; 50 to 100, 
40c. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


N. FOREHAND 


FLORALA, ALA. 
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The BEEKEEPERS ITEM | 


The Southern beekeep- Witb the American Bee 
ers, own omgazine, but Journal makes a com 
read by stutlious honey bination that covers the 


producers every where beekeeping field. 
Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a year 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 





MOUNTAIN 
GRAY 
QUEENS 


Price Untested queens 1 to 49, 
60c ea. 50 to 99, 55c ea. Tested each 
$1.50. Select tested each $2.00. Good 


eens and good service, no disease. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 
BOLLING, ALA. 

















PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you need 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an 
informational instructive 52 page monthly 
magazine, Sample | 5c; 12 months, $1.50. 


_ —y meee PIGEON JOURNAL 


ept. arrenton, Mo 


| 
| 
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QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS AT 45c 


Due to a better demand and better per- 
formance, | am breeding only from a 

rain bred for resistance to A. F. B. The 
queens you should requeen with. Select 
intested No. C. O. D. Add 5 cents each 
for air mail 

1 to 24, each S5c; 25 to 49, 
up each 45c,. 


PLAUCHE BEE FARM 


HAMBURG, LA. 


each 50c; 
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Bright 3-Banded Italian Queens 


Begin now. Requeen with our im- 
ved stock and you can divide your 
onie next pring and save on 
package buying. 1 to 50, 60c. 50 uf 
50c each 


Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, Ala. 
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Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most im- 
portant tool in Beekeeping. 
Your Bingham Smoker is offered 
for sale by numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 
Manufacturers of a complete line of 


Honey Extractors, one for every re- 
quirement. Send for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN CoO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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-— FOR SALE— 


Bright yellow and three banded Italian 
queens and bees. 


Guaranteed satisfaction, 


GRAYDON BROS. 


RT, 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 
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“YES 1” 


° 
Queens via Return 
Mai 
ail 
No delays. 
I ship when you want them. 
Price list. 
Select Untested Queens 60c ea. 
24-99 Queens 55c ea. 
100 or more, Queens 50c ea. 
Select tested Queens $1.20 ea. 
All queens guaranteed purely 
mated and to give service. 


W. E. HARRELL 
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Hayneville, Alabama ? 
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Canadian Bee Journal 


Canadian beekeepers too have wartime 
problems. If you are _ interested in bee 
activities “‘North of the Border,” send us 
your subscription NOW. We will see that 
you receive each monthly copy regularly. 

Each issue contains timely articles of value 
to beekeepers everywhere, and News and 
Views from Coast to Coast. 

Subscription price, $1.25 per year in 
wo & A. 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA. ONTARIO 





Remember, you saw it 
in The Bee Journal 
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to Mrs. John Kirschbaum, McGregor, 
Iowa. 
Mrs. E. H. Bremer, 
President, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


¢ 
North Dakota—Minnesota 


A joint meeting of the North 
Dakota and the Minnesota Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held at 
the pavilion at Detroit Lakes, Minn., 
Saturday, July 25. The program will 
start at 10:00 A. M. The list of 
speakers will include Dr. Frank Ever- 
sull, president, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo, and E. R. 
Root, Medina, Ohio. 

M. C. Tanquary, 
Secretary. 


+ 
Edward A. Duax 


Edward A. Duax, 67, proprietor of 
the Goldwyn Apiaries for the past 40 
years and a resident of Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin, died May 13 in a 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin hospital follow- 
ing an operation. A native of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Mr. Duax had lived there 
all his life. He is survived by a son 
and two sisters. 

H. C. Brunner. 


« 
British Columbia Field Day 


Beekeepers from the southern 
Okanagan held a field day at Oliver 
recently when inspector Turnbull 
gave field demonstrations in the 
Albert Millar orchard. The event was 
under the auspices of the southern 
Okanagan division of the _ British 
Columbia Honey Producers’ Associ- 
ation. 

The biggest problem in this area 
is fighting foulbrood, a report of 
which is given elsewhere in this issue. 
According to Inspector Turnbull, one 
of the most important causes for the 
spread of disease is the use of the 
same extracting plant by a large 
number of beekeepers. Another cause 
of the spread is the use of second 
hand equipment. 

F. H. Fullerton, 
British Columbia. 


+ 


Joint Summer Meeting 


The Michigan-Ohio beekeepers are 
scheduling a joint summer meeting on 
August 6 and 7. The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio, is acting as 
hosts to the Michigan and Ohio 
groups. Pennsylvania and Indiana 
beekeepers are especially invited to 
attend this large meeting. 

W. E. Dunham, 
Extension Specialist in 

Bee Culture, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


NATIONAL 
BEEKEEPERS 
AUXILIARY 


Since our last News letter we have 
received many letters from members 
of our National Beekeepers’ Auxiliary 
which we believe would be of interest 
not only to auxiliary members but to 
all beekeepers and we give here the 
contents of some of these. 

From our vice-president, Mrs. M. V. 
Coggshall, came word that she was 
planning to leave Florida, where, they 
spent the winter, for New York; that 
letters from home told of the great 
demand for “Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes;” and that Clermont, Florida 
had a great deal of rain, cold weather, 
which was the cause of the orange 
honeyflow not being as good as last 
year. 

From way out in Idaho came a 
letter from Mrs. Irvin Powers, Parma. 
The M. S. Stones and the Irvin 
Powers made a trip to Mexico to fish. 
but ended by robbing a wild bee tree 
and distributing the honey among the 
natives. At the time of her writing, 
beekeepers in Idaho were very opti- 
mistic about honey crop conditions. 

Three long interesting letters were 
received from Illinois. Mrs. C. L. 
Duax, Chicago, wrote of the many 
talks she is making, especially for 
a Defense meeting on “Honey Comes 
to the Rescue.” The Honey Cookery 
Club of Chicago, Mrs. C. A. Holmes, 
president, and Mrs. Duax, program 
chairman, maintained a booth at a 
recent cooking school. Honey and 
honey cookery were exhibited and 
each woman who joined the Club was 
given a copy of “Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes” and copies of recipes which 
had won recognition locally. 

Mrs. Wesley Osborn, Butler, Illi- 
nois, state auxiliary president, wrote 
that on February 20, 1942, at Jack- 
sonville at the State Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, the Illinois State Beekeepers 
Auxiliary was given time for a talk 
on the uses of honey in the De- 
fense Program. Mrs. Lawrence Fisher, 
secretary of the Illinois Auxiliary 
made a very interesting talk, after 
which samples of two loaves of 
datenut bread made by Mrs. Adam 
Bodenschatz were given to the ladies. 
A banquet given by the Cook-Dupage 
Beekeepers’ Association with Mrs. 
Ralph Klebes in charge had a very 
enjoyable program. 

Mrs. A. G. Gill, secretary of the 
Illinois Honey Foundation, wrote 
that after much persuasion on the 
part of Professor V. G. Milum, the 
Home Economics Department of the 
Extension Service of the University 
of Illinois have published a circular 
called “Use Honey.’”’ She also re- 
ported having given personal demon- 
strations where each person gave a 
small amount such as fifteen cents 
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MACK’S QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 


fer the cost of food used and at the 
end of the demonstration the products 
served as refreshments, the hostess 
serving tea and coffee. 

Mrs. Leonard Thrall, Worthington, 
Minnesota, sent her viewpoints on 
advertising honey. It is her opinion 
in order to meet the pressure of 
honey when peace time comes, we 
must now exert every influence to (The Bee and Honey Man) 
create a large number of regular 3, ROBINSON, ILLINOIS ROUTE 2 
users of honey. ee 

Mrs. L. M. Gates, Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, wrote that on March 4, 1942 the 4 
Nebraska Auxiliary had a meeting ) ITALIANS 75 CENTS 
in Lincoln and as a result we have 4 CA {JCASIANS Ol JEENS EACH 
our membership from Nebraska with ) 

Mrs. Robert Walstrom as president. i 

Mrs. Alice L. Shaw, in sending her 

4 
ee 
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Hardy Northern Bred Italian Queens guaranteed to equal any queens produced in 
America today. Have been breeding queens for over a quarter of a century. Until 
further notice prices will be 60c each or $55.00 per hundred. 


HERMAN MCCONNELL 
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Weaver Apiaries : Navasota, Texas 
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dues to the National Beekeepers Aux- 
iliary, said that she was sure we 
would be interested to know that she 
won second prize at the New Mexico j| | 
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State Fair on her exhibit of fruit If you need package bees, queens or booster packages, 
canned with honey. we have them 

The Iowa folks are holding a meet- JULY iano , . 
ing this month and we will give a full PRICES 1- 24 “ae ‘ art ts “eaae 
report next time on the good things Queens from stock bred for 25-100 55 1.70 2.35 
which we know they accomplished. resistance 


Extra pound bees add 40c. Ques nles deduct price of queen. Fast ervice Sati 


Most of you know an Iowa girl won faction—No disease 


the National Cherry Pie contest with m 
a recipe which contains honey. LUCEDALE APIARIES | ucedale Miss. 
Texas newspapers are full of 4 j 
recipes using honey. Mrs. Pearl 
Modlinka, San Antonio, Texas, under 
the name of Maude Linn, won a prize 
offered by Hearst newspapers for her 
recipes using honey. Mrs. W. B. 
Gehrels, in settling the estate of her 
late husband, gave five colonies of 
bees to a charitable institution and 
lately the picture of a small child 
standing beside the extractor was 
printed in the local newspapers. 
Reverend Madison Stearns cared for 
the bees and the little children now 
have one thousand pounds of the very 
best honey to eat. The Stearns family 

are well-known Texas beekeepers. 
From Mrs. Addye Koplos came the 
News Letter of the Rhode Island Bee- 
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Use Jensen’s Queens 


because— 


They produce colonies that are honey “getters.”” They possess lon 
gevity, prolificness, vigor, size, and beauty. Our queens have plenty 
of “Oomph,” but we consider the other qualities paramount to “looks” 
in queens. 

A good queen in every hive will greatly increase the per colony aver 
age, and uniformity throughout the apiary is much to be preferred to 
the occasional sky-scraper. Good stock, scientific management and 
breeding methods, plus our many years large scale experience assure 
you the best to be had in queens. 


< 





keepers’ Association, a very creditable 1l- 25 $ .65 each 
publication. Mrs. Koplos is one of 26-100 -60 each 
those upon whom we can always de- 101-500 ‘55 each 
pend. 500 up -50 each 


A few have mentioned their boys in 
the service, namely: Mrs. L. M. 
Gates, Mrs. Walter Copeland, and 
Mrs. Wesley Osborn. 

Mrs. E. H. Bremer, 
President, Texas. 

Mrs. John Kirschbaum, 
Secretary, Iowa. 


JENSEN'S APIARIES 
Macon, Mississippi, U. S. A. 


“Home of Magnolia State Italians” 
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Australian Beek 
¢ . . Shows the Way to Success The Leading Bee ae — 
Gives the latest news and views of the rab- ai Southern Hemisphere is the ” 
HIVING A SWARM pn ype ne gm Bm Australasian Beekeeper 
~ three years, 2.00; sample l6c. ee Diane temectinn ence ee 
Here is something worth lots to per. ee —  —/_ ieee ee Se 
beemen. I have found out a good 





est Maitland, New South Wales, Australia 








way to get a swarm of bees from an 
out of the way place or off a fruit 
tree. 

After the swarm settles, go to a 










Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 
THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 
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American Dairy Association 
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One of the many pieces of publicity given the Institute during 1941 


Are you helping the Institute? 


We should all do our part. Contributions to the American Honey Insti- 
tute are usually figured on the basis of $1.00 per ton of honey produced. If 
you have not sent in your contribution for 1941, send it now. 


SUPPORT THE AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


Send your contributions or pledges to them at Commercial State Bank 
3uilding, Madison, Wisconsin 








Selected 3-Banded Italian QUEENS 
50c net. THE PUETT CO., Hahira, Ga. 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
SHIPPED FRESH FROM OUR YARDS WITHIN 24 HOURS AFTER RECEIPT OF 
YOUR ORDER 

PACKAGES WITH QUEENS z 

2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 5-Lb. j 

1-24 $2.25 $2.85 $3.45 $4.00 ' 

25 and up 2.00 2.60 3.20 3.75 ' 

Young laying queens 60c; 25 or more 55c; 100 or more 50c. Queenless packages ' 

deduct price of queen i 

e . : 

Citronelle Bee Co. : Citronelle, Ala. i 

r 
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healthy hive, take out one brood 
comb, brush the bees all off, leaving 
the bees not hatched. Tie a small 
rope to it and a piece of iron to the 
other end of rope, throw the iron over 
the limb and pull the brood foun- 
dation up in the swarm. Just in a 
few minutes all of the bees will crawl 
on it. Now you can let the foun- 
dation right down easily and put all 
in a hive with the rest of new brood 
foundation, but replace the foun- 
dation you take away from the hive 
with a new one. 

I have lost swarms because people 
would not let me cut the limb or 
under the eaves of a house, but this 
brood foundation never has failed me. 

C. O. Williams, 
Forest City, Mo. 


¢ 


CAUCASIANS FLY AT 
LOW TEMPERATURE 


Having seen some discussion as to 
low temperature flight by bees in the 
past, thought perhaps the following 
may prove of interest. Having an en- 
trance feeder on a _ weak colony 
(screened) the entrance that is, and 
not using the regular cover but a 
piece of “Indian Head muslin’ to 
prevent rapid assimilation, several 
dozen Caucasians from another hive 
were attracted to the muslin and 
carried syrup during a steady temper- 
ature of 36° Fahrenheit. As a cold, 
raw, east wind blew, and the apiary 
is partly shaded on the east, and al- 
most completely on the north by a 
low hill even with a bright sun 
shining, I would think this is note- 
worthy. 

Bees were flying on Easter Sunday 
and several were observed bringing 
in pollen from tag alder the next day, 
which is about the earliest date in 
fifteen years or more. 

Tag alder is the first source of 
pollen here, latitude 44° 35’, some 
twenty miles from lake Champlain. 
Three different varieties of willow, 
the hazel and five red maples (acec 
Rubrum) produce their pollen within 
ten days, to two weeks later, if 
weather is not too retarding. 

Find much interest in Bee Jour- 
nal, particularly by Mr. Pellett, as 
some of those plants he produces are 
worthwhile. Tried several in the last 
few years and one in_ particular, 
Golden Cleome, had a hard time 
growing due to peculiar soil and ad- 
verse weather conditions, but how it 
grew, once it got started. 

Wish there were more of these 
specimen here in the summer to sup- 
plement the wealth of spring pollen. 

Harry L. Burnah, 
New York. 
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400 CITY BOYS IN 
AGRICULTURAL 
COURSE 


Half an hour by subway from New 
York City there is a 54-acre farm 
where 400 New York City boys learn 
things about agriculture. It is the 
only four year agricultural course 
offered by New York City high 
schools. It is under the supervision of 
John M. Baker, administrative as- 
sistant at Newton High School, which 
is in the borough of Queens. There 
is a large barn, chicken house, tool 
shed, greenhouse and_ everything 
necessary to give the boys plenty of 
practical instruction. 

—Dairymen’s League News. 


+ 
NEVADA 


The present season, I think, looks 
both good and bad. Bad because we 
have had very backward, unfavorable, 
cold windy weather which has given 
the bees no chance at all, but has 
been warm enough for them to carry 
on brood rearing if they had enough 
honey. This will mean many colonies 
will starve out. My own bees, with 
plentiful stores, have really gone to 
town in brood rearing and I am 
anxious to start going over them as 
strong colonies with a big hive body 
pretty well filled with brood require 
attention at the proper time. Of 
course, not all of them are like that, 
but those that are not also will re- 
quire attention. 

The good aspect, as I see it, is that 
in my experience a late spring has 
always been followed by a _ good 
season, if the bees have come through 
in good shape. At this time (May) 
bad weather has held everything back, 
so when the good weather comes we 
look for the bees to really get going. 

J. E. Patton. 


+ 


TWO MULES STUNG 
TO DEATH BY BEES 


W. J. Davis, a well-known farmer 
in the Nevils community near here, 
(Savannah, Georgia) had the mis- 
fortune of losing two fine mules this 
week from bee stings. One of Mr. 
Davis’ farm hands left the mules at- 
tached to a wagon tied in front of 
his home while he went to eat break- 
fast. The mules were moving about 
and caused a wheel of the wagon to 
hit and overturn two beehives. The 
cloud of bees soon virtually covered 
the mules and stung them so badly, 
they both died in a few hours. 

(Sent in by B. E. Sheppard, 
Savannah, Georgia from the Savan- 
nah Morning News, Saturday, May 
30.) 
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York’s Package Bees s Queens 


QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


A GREAT SEASON, LARGEST DEMAND EVER 
THANKS TO ALL 


With all fairness we wish to state we sold no bees or queens for less 
than our regular list price and all was supplied from our own Apiaries 
only. We strived to give you the very best quality possible and com- 
ments are bearing this out. 

Will continue to supply bees and queens for remainder of season. 
Rush your order for prompt service. Prices as follows. 


Young laying queens $ .75 each 
2-Lb. packages, bees with queens 2.50 each 
3-Lb. packages, bees with queens 3.20 each 


Queens by air mail add 5c per queen. Queens clipped 10c each extra. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


JESUP, GA., U. S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
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. 
Queens from Stock Bred for Resistance 
We are glad to have this strain to offer, it is U. S. Government Stock 
pure Italians, Leather colored, we are certain this is the most prolific 
stock we have ever seen. 
Both Queens and Drones’ Mothers are tested before they are used 
in our breeding yards. 
Queens $ .60 
Lots of 100 or more -50 
R. L. BERNELL 
ROUTE 4, BOX 270 NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
\ Z, 
( >) 
Read What Others Are Doi 
ie em = 
2 Years $150 
1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U, S. A. and Canada) 
FOREIGN 25c EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
PER YEAR 
COerrr res ee | 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 
STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 
BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 
ttt 
The A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. $1.60 
American Bee Journal—1 Year In U.S.A. 
& 











To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 
the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our July report we asked the following questions: 
1. Condition of colonies compared to 1941? 
2. Number of colonies compared to 1941? 
3. Honey crop so far? 
4. Crop prospects? 


5. What price do beekeepers believe they should 
get for white honey 60’s 
60’s z 


- light amber 


6. Are any offers being made now 
harvest time? 


for delivery at 


4 


What prices are being offered for 
; light amber 60’s ? 


1. Condition of colonies for the U. S. A. as a whole 
about the middle of June was normal. Only a few re- 
porters indicated that colonies were below strength of 
a year ago. A few reporters in California, Minnesota, 
Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, and Maine indicated that the 
bees were suffering because of backward weather and 
considerable feeding was necessary. In the eastern 
states too much rain held the colonies back. Generally 
speaking, however, the condition of the 
mid-June was just about normal. 


white 60’s 


colonies for 

2. Number of coloines compared to 1941. While there 
are some localities where the number of colonies is less 
than a year ago such localities are the exception. Most 
reporters show at least as many as last year and some 
show considerable increase up to about 50%. However 
judging from reports it could be fairly estimated that 
there would be about 110% as many colonies as for the 
same date in 1941. 


3. Honey crop so far. Only in a few scattered local- 


ities has there been any crop so far. Most of them 
show that conditions are about normal, many are 
feeding, and many state that there has been too 
much rain. Weather has interfered in most of the 


middle west states, as the weather has been cool and 
rainy, but of course this cool, rainy weather augers for 
a better crop during the latter nart of the season if good 
weather comes as it should. 


In California the orange crop has been mostly re- 
ported as a failure, the crop being around 20 to 30 
pounds on the average, which some reporters say is far 
below normal. 


4. Crop prospects. Throughout the entire Middle 
West crop prospects appear to be extra good, in fact quite 
a little above normal. There is some complaint of lack 
of sweet clover due to farmers plowing under a big acre- 
age. However, this complaint is not as general as was 
feared earlier in the season. In Minnesota weather inter- 
fered with the planting of crops which means that much 


of the sweet clover has remained standing instead of be- 
ing plowed under. Most clover territories, how- 
ever, seem to have fair to good prospects for the balance 
of the season depending entirely on what the weather 
conditions will be. So far, there has been an abundance 
of moisture and in some localities white sweet clover is 
already yielding fairly well whenever the weather is suit- 
able. In Texas, reporters seemed to be 
discouraged with the 


sweet 


more or less 


prospect of 75% of the crop or 
even less. 


5. Range of prices. The range of prices desired does 
not seem to be nearly as great as one would think. The 
top price mentioned by one of the reporters is 15 cents 
for extracted honey in 60-pound cans. 
around 10 and 11 cents f. o. b. shipping point with one 
or two cents per pound less for light amber honey. Ap- 
parently beekeepers are not looking forward to getting 
an extremely high price for their product and simply want 
that which is fair. Many of them report that they do 
not want honey too high in price, so 
moving in regular channels. 


The average runs 


as to keep honey 


__ 5. Honey_offers by buyers. So far there have been 
very few offers. One Florida reporter indicates that they 
have been offered 8 cents for white and 6 cents for light 
amber, and others in the southern states have been offer- 
ed 7 and 8 cents with containers returned. In Michigan 
one reporter quotes 11 cents for white and 10 cents for 
light amber as being offered. The highest offer reported 
was 12 cents for white honey in New York. 


Some of the above reported offerings no doubt were 
for 1941 crop honey and not for the new crop. It is 
true that a number of the packers have been paying from 
10 to 11 cents per pound for good, white honey, 1941 
crop, delivered to their which would mean 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 9 and 10 cents f. o. b. 
beekeeper’s shipping point. 


warehouse 


One broker who inquired for several tons of white 
honey and was told that the seller had none, came back 
with an offer to furnish several tons at 13% cents f. o. b. 
shipping point. 


The few who have reported on smaller containers are 
getting about 15 cents per pound in 5 and 10 pound pails 
which is a fair price. 


With the amendment of Order M-118 by the War Pro- 
duction Board, as mentioned elsewhere in this number, a 
stumbling block has no doubt been taken out of the way 
of honey sales. If something can be done about the OPA 
Maximum Price Regulation” so that the bee- 
keeper who sold his honey at a low price in March may 
be able to get a fair price for it this coming season, it 
will go a long way towards solving the problem that is 
facing the industry. 


“General 





WANTED—Extracted Honey ,..%... 
Send samples amd delivered prices (0 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cteveland, Kansas City and Brookiya. 











HONEY WANTED “ie sempice 


C. W. AEPPLER C@., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 
Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 

Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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BEES AND QUEENS 





YOUNG LAYING leather colored Italian 
queens 50c each. Jasper Knight, Hayne- 
ville, Alabama. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS—Bees of high qual- 
ity, long-tongued, gentle, prolific, de- 

pendable workers. Queens 50c each. Satis- 

faction guaranteed, Skinner Bee Co., Green- 

ville, Alabama. 

QUEENS any number, 50 each. Caucasians 
or Carniolans. Tillery Brothers, Rt. 4, 

Greenville, Alabama. 

NORTHERN» BRED Italian Queens sixty 
cents each; dozen six dollars. Walter D. 

Leverette, 114 E. Congress St., Caro, Mich. 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good 
workers. Untested, 50c each. Health certi- 
ficate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
Randleman, N., C., Rt. 2. 
THREE BANDED QUE ENS bred for honey 
production. Write for prices. Dalice E. 
Crawford, Haw River, N. C. 





THREE “BANDED ITALIAN Bees and 

Queens. Extra good workers, 2-lb. pack- 
age with queen — each; 3-lb. package 
with queen $2.5( each. Select untested 
queens 50c each, i number. Health certi- 
ficate with every order. Alamance Bee 
Company, Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, 
North Carolina. 


GOLDEN QUEENS—FExcellent quality, gentle, 

productive. Health certificate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed—50c. O. E. Brown, Route 1, 
Asheboro, North Carolina. 


GOL OLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS of extra fine 

quality and very gentle. 50c each, any 
number. Satisfaction guaranteed. Carolina 
Bee Farm, W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N, C. 


CHOICE E BRIGHT ITALIAN Queens northern 

bred, for gentleness, and hustlers. 75c¢ each, 
dozen $8.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden 
New York. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN Queens—Select- 
ed untested 60c each. Geo. H. Williams, 
Reidsville, North Carolina. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Pure Ital- 

ian. Prompt shipment, low prices and 
honest dealings, CRENSHAW COUNTY API- 
ARIES, RUTLEDGE, ALA. 


PACKAGES AND QUEENS—Our hustler 

strain, 3-band Italians get the honey. 2-lb. 
package with queen $2.50; 3-lb. package 
$3.20. You will be pleased with the weight, 
quality and service that we give you. Caney 
Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 
CAUCASIAN BREEDERS ONLY—Laying 

queens 75c; tested $2.00. 2-lb. pkg. and 
queen $2.30; 3-lb. $3.00. Miller Bros. Rt. 1, 
Three Rivers, Tones, 


HONEY FOR SALE 





HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less, The John G. 
Paton Company, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, z. 








No. 1 CLOVER. COMB honey $3.00 case; 
amber or buckwheat $2.75. New crop 
July, higher. ‘&. B. Howard, Geneva, N. 
HONEY FOR SALE—We bay and sell all 
kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey and 
Wax Company, Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 
New York. 





WIL Lh ave more » Tupelo Heaney May twenti- 
eth. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., Apalachi- 
cola, Florida. 











WE BUY and "sell any quantity, all varieties. 
B-Z-B Honey Company, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia. 


[ errr r rrr rer 
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\ Copy for this department must 
4 reach us not later than the fifteenth 
) of each month preceding date of issue. 

If intended for classified department, 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are seven cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease, or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed 








-) 





HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honey. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& Company, 1360 Produce Street, Los. 
Angeles, California. 





COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 

Pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60’s. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
Ohio. 


rOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Minn. 














HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





HONEY WANTED—tTruck or carload lots 

delivered to Sioux City, Iowa. Write us 
at Wendell and submit sample. R,. D. 
BRADSHAW & SONS, WENDELL, IDAHO. 


CASH for extracted clover and orange honey. 
Send sample and best price. Bizzy Bee 
Ranch, No. Abington, Mass. 


WANTED--Honey and Beeswax. Mail samples, 
state quantity and price, Bryant & Cook- 
inham, Los Angeles, Calif. 





CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
‘rite for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 





ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 











400 used 60 lb. cans, good condition, with or 
without cases. Make an offer. Bizzy Bee 
Ranch, No, Abington, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Slightly used 4 H. P. heavy 
steam boiler. Edw. M. Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 
FOR TRADE—Small Oregon ranch for bees. 
Chas, Leatheo, 335 W. Center, Pomona, 
California. 


60 COLONIES (Italians) in double’ brood 

chamber new hives, with cut comb honey 
on hive. $12.50 each for the lot. Guar- 
anteed no disease, Presley Pound, Macon, 
Missouri 





FOR SALE—Some inside fixtures for 4x5 
sections. Alfred P. Johnson, Rankin, Illinois. 





rrr ore 





WANTED 








WANTED—Good 2 or 4 frame or radial ex- 
tractor. State price, age and condition. 
Virgil Hults, Van Buren, Indiana, 


SUPPLIES 





35 LB. BEEKEEPER’S HOIST. $25.00 rig 
being introduced at $17.50. Bee Turner, 
Corning, Iowa. 





YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 

medium brood foundation for 15c pound; 
100 pounds $12.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, 
lowa. 


I have material on hand for a limited number 

of the new improved Foster Hive Lifters. 
Using hydraulic lift. No advance in price 
(75 dollars). If interested will furnish 
photo of machine. Wade H. Foster, Bad Axe, 
Michigan. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE of wax 

rendering equipment ever offered—the 
“Perfection” line. A size and type suitable 
for every commercial beekeeper. Write for 
descriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y 








COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rate. Combs and cappings 
oe Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville, 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month, One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 


LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc, Selling direct 
saves you the agents profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue ex- 
plains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R. & E. C, Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





MAN to help harvest extracted honey, 1000 

colonies, now until December Ist. Year 
around work for right man. Ernest Sires, 
Stanfield, Oregon. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A WESTERN BEE PAPER, edited and pub- 
lished for Western Beekeepers. One dollar 
a year or with the American Bee Journal 
one year for $1.75. Western Honey Bee, 
3905 Lemon Street, Riverside, California. 





THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE increase 

each month in circulation because it brings 
you the NEWS. It’s the beekeepers own 
magazine. Don’t miss the next issue! No 
free copies. Single copy 10c; 1 year sub- 
scription $1. The Beekeepers Magazine, Rt. 
3 Lansing, Michigan. 





SUBSCRIBE for Honey Cookery News—bi- 
monthly 35c. 3414 So. Western Ave., 
Chicago, I[linois. 
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The BEST PACKAGE 


to be had. About 75% baby bees, 
25% teachers. 
A good Italian queen raised right. 


tt 


NORTHERN BRED 


Leather Colored Queens 
50 Cents Each 





CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long 
gue, little inclined to swarm, 
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dependable workers,—10% to 
Th manent an eee DIEMER BEE CO. 40 ahead of Italians. Foun- 
° ; : . lation stock from mountainous 
: . APUREES, Shepherd, Venas Liberty, Missouri senien of Te rek, Caucasus. 
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FMM, Hallam Strain Bees & Queens Service & Quality & ARN IOLANS 


THRIFTY QUEENS Guaranteed 
































1 to 24 60c each; 25 to 99 55c each; Young 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 4-Lb. lif at all times, very gentle, best 
100 up 50c each. Queens Pkg. Pkg. Pkg. of worker One record of 435 lbs. aver- 
THRIFTY BEES are guaranteed to 1- 24 _ $ .75 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 age over whole yard. Build beautifully 
please. Fifty years’ experience as- 25- 99 70 2.35 3.00 3.60 white comb My strain used in the re- 
— you of the finest stock and 100-499 65 2.20 2.80 3.35 cent Iowa Exp. Sta. test showing Carni- 
eS eae - , 500 up .60 2.00 2.55 3.05 me . ee son thie aniline 
W. d. FOREHAND & SONS Shipping point Epes, Ala. After May 20th la be for we tern and north oe n 
Fort Deposit, Alabama we give a 10 discount to June 10th. After aprons Have pplied many agricultural 
= Breeders since 1892 June 10th, 20% Jineount pila : College nd Exp. Statior with them. 
“ MITT : © Free paper Both race bred here in the 
sschateniaanissaaapieansnpiastanlndnainmdune LITTLE BROS., Sumterville, Alabama | North, hardier and thriftier 
‘ ) P < Untested queer 1 to 5, 60¢ 
QUEENS 50c ~ siete tenance ntact. each, 6 or more, 50c¢ each rested $1.00 
,) Gold Itali a — i ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL ITALIANS i] ich By Air Mail 5c extra per queen. 
ae ee oF CS Tee Sans HARDY, GOOD HONEY PRODUCERS, GENTLE j 
queens bred for resistance. S Sibe bens with goann qeeen_abee & ALBERT 6. HANN, Glen nnertann N.J. 
Untested (young) queens, 1 to 3, 
NEAL’S APIARIES } | zscecch, 210065010 or more | em 
LETTSWORTH, LA, 4 j 60c each. | 
aint aaa) ; ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL APIARIES Oa 
| ; ] ‘ ‘ 
MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 4 
QUEENS Pe DD eS ‘ QUEENS 
4 
Having purchased David Running A c Thousands of Rabbits and ,] st t , 5 
Apiaries of Alabama, we can now sup- WwW NT other Gmail Sock, Pontes 4 Queer Bae ~. sod resistance : my ri- ¢ 
ply a limited number of queens from init Dinde. Bane 4 “ean —_— we gm d ea. 4 
that stock in addition to our regular im- - 7 Ray 4 irdy t ‘ han } 
od stock strai @ >j oY strai ” queer 40 ea. 
ported stock strain. Queen, either train STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL ? We guarantee you live delivery 
60c each. For quantity prices write. ? 
Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, ) 
ROSSMAN & LONG Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds } Oscar Arnouville } 
Box 133 Moultrie, Georgia and other Pets. ? 
Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal , HAMBURG, LA. ‘ 
Box 251 32 $3 MILTON, PA. BBB LILI LOL LLL LDL LDL Dah 





Keep "Em Flying Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 
| ’ | 
Use Palmetto quality queens and watch KOEHNEN Ss 

















them fly. As good as money can buy at a WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 
price you can afford to pay. Prices 1-20 Subscription $1.00 r year, $1.50 t : Package Bees and Queens 
45c each 21-50, 40c each, We guarantee $5) three y: on ke yg te Res oo . . 
satisfaction and a square deal. American Bee Journal $1.68 per — For Quality and Service 
- limely topics on western Canadian bee- 
C. G. Ellison & Sons keeping and all the news about Canada and KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 
BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA a - ark = ¥ o l cat not format to be 
neta Geos of caaek thas. Tees tee GLENN, CALIFORNIA 
GC i om dr - (WE STERN fe ANADA BEE- 
4 1 ford Build Wi 4 M 
no ] Manitoba, Canadae  ulding» Winnipes, Te Pays to Advertise in A-B-J 


of Dadant’s Crimp- 

wired Foundation will 

assure you fine combs 

this season. You are 
protected too, when you know it 
is made of pure beeswax. 


DADANT & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS 
lt HAMILTON, :t ILLINOIS 


™ =_) 


MILI 


% 


Honey Containers 


A Complete Line at the Right Price. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
8-oz., 16-oz., and 32-oz. jars, 5-lb. honey pails 




















All packed in paper cartons. Furnished in the plain round 
style of Modernistic. 


TIN CONTAINERS 
5-lb. and 10-lb. friction top pails, 60-lb. cans. 


UNITED STATES 
WAR 


BONDS 
STAMPS 


Write for our price list. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


MITT ry 
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SHAW’S 
3-Banded Italian 
Queens 


For 19 years, this famous strain of 
Italians has pleased the most exacting 
honey producer and has made me friends 
wherever purchased. Try them and make 
this a profitable season. 

In addition to the above strain, I 
will be able to supply you with queens, 
from stock bred for resistance to disease. 
Colonies averaged 200 Ibs. in Mississippi, 
the past season—and this is no honey state. 


Prices either strain 


Lots of 1-24, 60c; 25-99, 55c; 100- 
499, 50c; 

Tested queens double the price of 

untested. All queens clipped free upon 


request. 


A. E. SHAW, Shannon, Miss. 














The GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
published. Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years 
$4.00; five years $6.00. 

Sample copy 20 cents 


Address: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Ind. 








Got a 


ec—c> Hobby —=—c——s 


? 


. 


YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 
your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your inter- 
est. Rush your subscription today. 


Per Year 
$1.00 American Bee Journal 
$ .20 Poultry Keeper. 
$1.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman 
$2.00 New Agriculture 
$ .50 Pacific Poultryman 
$1.00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 years 
$1.00 Cackle & Crow, The Poultrypaper 
.00 American Rabbit Journal 
-00 American Fur Breeder 
50 American Pigeon Journal 
.60 Pigeon News 
Angora (Goat) Journal 
00 Belgian (Horse) Journal 
.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 
.00 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
.00 Sheep Breeder 
.00 The Sheepman 
Sou. California Rancher 
.00 American Cattle Producer 
Beekeepers Item 
.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 
.60 National Live Stock Producer 
.60 Florida Poultryman & Stockman 
.00 Florida Cattleman & Dairyman 
The Purebred 
00 The Country Book, Quarterly 
00 Texas Livestock Journal 
.00 The Eastern Breeder 
2.00 Goat World 
Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. Q., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. BJ. 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
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We Ship No Bees or Queens After June First 


For the remainder of the season. That we may have better post office service we 


are changing our address from Brooklyn, to Castleberry, Alabama. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES : Castleberry, Ala. 


Home of genuine mountain gray Caucasian bees 
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: BETTER BRED QUEENS 3- BANDED ITALIANS 
: 50c each 


Head all of your colonies with our Better Bred Stock. They have 
proven their good qualities throughout the U. S. A. and Canada. Use 
them for increase, requeening and swarm control. 


Calvert Apiaries + Calvert, Alabama 
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Homan’s Vigorous 3-Banded Italian Bees and Queens 


If you want good honey producers try these, for they are as good as you can buy. 
Full weight and satisfaction guaranteed. 
PRICES 
2-lb. package___----~~_ _._$1.80 3-lb. package________ _..$2.40 
Queens each 50 cents 


HOMAN BROS. : Shannon, Miss. 


BEESWAK ROSRTOON WAGIER C0. we 
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YES SIRREE! 


_ Anderson’s Quality Three Band Italian Queens will make your eyes sparkle with 
joy when you open a hive that has been headed with them 30 days. 
Prices: 50c each, Air or regular mail, postage paid. 


B. A. ANDERSON & CO. : Opp, Ala. 


_ ~ 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS — My Carniolans will not propolize combs 


QUEENS 65c each postpaid. Over ten 60c each. Airmail 5c per queen extra. 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS :: Plaucheville, Louisiana 
lO for . . . 4.00 


UEEN Per 100 . . 35.00 


GULF COAST BEE CO., Schriever, La. 
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Each . . . $ .A5 











<@ ITALIAN QUEENS 65 CENTS m& 


Noted for honey gathering, hardiness, non-swarming and gentleness. Quantity prices. 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES Box 33, Moreauvilie, Lousian® 
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QUEENS — Italian or Caucasian 


We will maintain our queen yards throughout the season. 
lst to the end of the season—S0Oc each; $47.50 per 100. 


DAVIS BROS. 


WE WILL BUY YOUR “CHUNK HONEY” 
THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 





Prices effective June 


Sacramento, California 
Rt. 7, Box 3914 
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IN THE SUPERS... 
Pearl and Walnut 











. WRITE US TODAY. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Honey sells best when packed in 
clear glass jars 
NOW is the time to order 








Perfection “° Jars 


PRICES 
with white Medico caps attached, per gross 


Size . . '¥ 02. 1 0z. 2 0z. 4 0z. 8 0z. 16 0z. 
Price. . $4.40 $5.20 $5.20 $5.80 $8.40 $11.40 
Shape . Square Square Square Square Round Round 
Doz. in Pkg. 4 2 2 2 2 1 
The above prices are less 5% for cash with order, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


PENNSYLVANIA GLASS PRODUCTS CO. 


428-32 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 


(Not affiliated with any other glass concern) 


























Queens « Queens + Queens 
Alen Reusthem of stack Gand fee conttenes 


Ga ron’s Progeny to A. F. B. Clipped or by air mail at no extra 


cost. Prices for both strains— 
Test Queens e e e 1-10, 40c; 11-25, 45c; 26 up, 50c 


Keep currently supplied with our Quality Queens. We produce them until late Fall 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


TELEPHONE 8614 TELEGRAPH WESTERN UNION 











We render old combs, cappings, and slumgum for bee- 

Are you keepers. Our steam wax presses get every available 
ounce of wax out of this material. 

. If you are rendering your own or having this work 

losing done elsewhere, give us a chance to show you what we 

can do. We specialize on SLUMGUM from presses 

that are not operated under water. We often get from 


BR x? 10 to 40 per cent wax from such material. 
eeswa = I 


Send for terms. Ship us your Beeswax. Prices are high. 


B DADANT & SONS ::: Hamilton, Ill. 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


Common names of plants are the source of endless 
confusion because the same plant may be known by so 
many different names in different places. As an example 
the button willow, (Cephalanthus occidentalis) is known 
by at least a dozen different names. In one place it is 
called Pond dogwood, in another, crane willow, while 
elsewhere it is known as crouper-bush, or little snowball. 
Pin-ball and swamp-wood are other names for this same 
bush. Honey-balls, the name applied in a few localities, 
seems especially appropriate since the bees do work the 
blossoms very industriously. Globe-flower is descriptive 
of the form of the flower cluster. Do any of our readers 
know any other name for it? 


¢ 


Seeds of the Russian rubber-bearing dandelion have 
been received by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and will be tried at several of the state experi- 
ment stations. Should the plant prove to be an eco- 
nomical source of rubber under American conditions it 
is likely to come into extensive cultivation. Beekeepers 
will await with interest some information as to the value 
of this plant for bee pasture. Should it be as good 
as the wild dandelion now in this country it may prove 
considerable importance as a source of honey. 


+ 


Letters of inquiry about anise-hyssop, (Agastache 
anethiodora), have been coming from far and near of 
late. There is much interest in the plant as a possible 
source of essential oil and menthol. Should it prove 
that the yield is sufficient to make it profitable in normal 
times when the war is over, the plant may come into 
cultivation. It is very promising as a honey plant and, 
should it prove useful for other purposes, the beekeeper 
will find a substantial addition to his pasture. 


¢ 


Inquiries have come to me asking whether the anise- 
hyssop will grow in Georgia and Alabama. Until some 
one tries it out no information is available. In the wild 
state, the plant grows in the North and is found from 
Manitoba south to Iowa and Nebraska. It may be that 
it will do equally well in the South. It is worth trying 
to find out. Just now it is under careful investigation 
at the College of Pharmacy of the Iowa State University. 


+ 


An occasional inquiry comes to me as to whether the 
bees work to any extent on flax. Thus far I have not 
found a single beekeeper who reported surplus honey 
from flax. If any reader has bees near fields of flax I 
would like to hear from him as to whether the bees 
work on the flowers, and if so whether they appear to 
get anything of importance. 


+ 


George E. Capwell, of Cottonwood Falls, Kansas, 
reports honey from silverleaf psoralea, (Psoralea 
argophylla). This plant is found on the prairies from 
Wisconsin to Alberta and south to New Mexico. We 
have a few plants in our test garden but as yet they 
have not bloomed so we have nothing to report here. 
We have, however, reports of good yields of honey 
from another species in Oklahoma. 

The Indians depended to a large extent for food on 
the roots of Psoralea esculenta. It appears that this 
group of plants should be investigated more carefully 
for possible economic uses. 


¢ 
A letter from the Royal Botanic Gardens of England 
conveys the information that ‘“‘Beekeeping has come 
into prominence owing to war conditions, and experi- 
ments with additional honey producing flowers are 
obviously worth while.” The beekeepers of Great 
Britain are fortunate in having an institution of the 


rank of the Royal Botanic Gardens take an interest in 
their problems. They have one of the world’s finest 
plant collections with facilities second to none. 


+ 


In the May Postscript the British Bee Journal was 
quoted to the effect that the carbolic sheet was origi- 
nated by Rev. George Raynor. No date was given 
for his first use of it. Axel Holst, of Lyons, Michigan, 
writes to call attention to the fact that Cheshire, in 
volume two of his Bees and Beekeeping, 1887 edition, 
credits Raynor with its use for upwards of twenty 
years. This would carry back to about 1867. Although 
carbolic acid for driving bees has thus been used for 
three quarters of a century, it has only very recently 
been brought into the common practice and there are 
many yet who discourage it. 


¢ 


Now that there is prospect of the common milkweeds 
coming into cultivation to supply a _ substitute for 
kapok, there is added interest on the part of the bee- 
keeper. It has long been known as an important source 
of honey in Northern Michigan where the plant grows 
abundantly. 

It has been reported by C. A. Jamieson, of the Bee 
Division at Ottawa, that it secretes a larger amount of 
nectar in the forenoon with a lower sugar content, 
and a smaller amount in the afternoon with a higher 
sugar concentration. He estimated that 311 milkweed 
plants would yield enough nectar for a pound of honey. 
With this estimate in mind one can get some idea of 
the area of milkweed plants necessary to support an 
apiary. 

oa 


With more rain this season, our wild flower preserve 
is making a substantial recovery. With drought ex- 
tending over several years we lost hundreds of our 
large trees and probably a million wild flowers. Young 
trees are coming on rapidly to replace those which died 
and those that remained are doing much better. It has 
been many years since the undergrowth has been so 
dense, and wild flowers are reappearing that had ap- 
parently disappeared. Probably much seed remained in 
the soil and has germinated after a long dormant period. 


+ 


The Botany Department of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York is asking for boys and girls to collect pods of 
milkweed and send to them. They are among those 
experimenting with the plant as a rubber substitute. 


« 


The summer meeting of Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held at the Taylor apiary in Harlan on July 15. 
Taylor is one of the most extensive honey producers 
in the Midwest and has had an up-to-date outfit of inter- 
est to every beekeeper. Harlan is about thirty-five miles 
from the American Bee Journal honey plant garden near 
Atlantic. We will be glad to see any of our friends who 
care to stop over on their way to or from the meeting. 


¢ 


Some early bulletins relating to honey plants listed 
the columbine among bee plants. Since the nectar is 
so deep within the flower one would think at best it would 
be a hummingbird flower. I have been surprised at the 
extent at which the bees visit the flowers although they 
probably get mostly pollen. Columbine does secrete 
nectar abundantly but it takes a long tongue to reach it. 

Our test plots attract many insects beside honeybees. 
With about 400 different kinds of plants under obser- 
vation one can find an amazing variety of butterflies, 
moths and wild bees. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 
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ROOT Service from 
CHICAGO 


. 
WE WILL CARRY ON! 


” 
PRODUCTION IS IMPORTANT 


We may all help by making the most of every 
chance to increase the honey crop. Needed equip- 
ment with good attention this month will be re- 
warded in a larger crop secured. 

This business is ever alert to do its part. We are 
stocking ahead constantly for every need. In-so- 
far as it is possible to secure we have all items we 
list. 


Ask for our new 1942 catalog. Ask for our con- 


tainer price list. 


* 
A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 














Chicago, Illinois 
y 
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We are manufacturers of beekeepers’ 
supplies and can promptly furnish every- 
thing a beekeeper needs; SECTIONS, 
HIVES, SHIPPING CASES, etc. 


The manufacture of one-piece sections 
is one of the specialties upon which we 
pride ourselves. We use only the choicest 
SECOND GROWTH basswood in the 
manufacture of sections, and all 
perfect in finish and workmanship. 


are 


CATALOG AND COMPARE 
PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY. 





MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 


Established 1896 
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Bind Your Journals 
Use Them Year After Year 


From year to year you are receiving much valuable material. If 
you keep it in good order so that it may be easily referred to, it will 
be of great service. 


Our new binder looks like a book. IT LIES FLAT. It is bound 
in green cloth, stamped in gold—a handsome addition to any library. 
With simple hooked wires you are enabled to snap twelve copies of 
American Bee Journal in the binder one at atime as they come to 
you. 


We guarantee to refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


The 
price, postpaid, is $1.25. 





American Bee Journal, 
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Hamilton, III. 
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The heart of comb honey is foun- 
dation. The biting quality of the 
honey, that delicate center taste is 
foundation. It must literally become 
a part of the honey, so tender, a 
touch of the tongue will crumble it; 
yet be so strong that bees work it 
out quickly and easily. _Dadant’s Sur- 
plus Foundation, fragrant and pure, 
thin and sweet, blends so naturally 
with your finest comb honey, that 
your market grades are better and 
your sales are quicker. 


Dadant & Sons 
































NEw Book 
“BOO Answers to 


Beekeeping Questions’ 


Prepared by the Editors of 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


The material in this book is divided under thirty-five head- 
ings and besides this classification there is a complete index. 
104 pages crammed full of valuable information. A book that 
every beekeeper can refer to with profit. Questions on swarm- 
ing, transferring, management, honey plants, honey flows, etc., 
are answered. This valuable book is ready for mailing. Send 
for your copy now. 


Only 50 Cents 


or in combination with a year’s subscription to 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.25. (U.S.A. only) 
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HONEY CONTAINERS - GLASS JARS AND TIN PAILS 


——— WRITE FOR 1942 PRICES 











Order HONEY LABELS . . Attractive; a size for every container 
ee | 


Rs, THE A. |. ROOT CO. 


EA sna MEDINA, OHIO 











